Bill of Rights Rally Tomorrow 
Will Press Civil Rights Fight — 


, Sen. Herbert H. Lehman, Rev. James H. Robinson, of the 
Church of the Master, and Councilman Stanley M, Issacs will be 
principal speakers at a city-wide rally tomorrow, six to eight p.m., 
to’observe Bill of Rights Day. 

The meeting, which will be held in Manhattan Center, will call 
for congressional action to defend civil rights. 

Sponsoring the rally is the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights. 
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CHIANG VETO 
IN. UN BARS 
18 NATIONS 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., 
Dec. 13.—Chiang Kai-shek’s dele- 
gate to the UN Security Council 
today blocked the admission of 18 
-nations to the United Nations by 
vetoing the application of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Outer Mongolia. 

This action by Tingfu F. Tsiang, 
the Formosa delegate, resulted in 
a Soviet veto of the 13-nation slate 
proposed by the U. S. According 
to the plan, offered by Canada and 

backed by 52 members of the UN 
Assembly, all 18 nations were to 
be admitted, but the Chiang dele- 
gate today voted to bar this plan. 

Tsiang also brought in the added 
proposal to admit Syngman Rhee’s 
South Korea regime and the South 
Viet Namm rezime, but these were 
barred by the Soviet veto. 


The only countries to gain pre- 
liminary approval in the Security 
Council were Albania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Romania, but the 
final vote barred their admission 
after the Chiang veto ruled out the 
full 18-nation slate and brought on 
the Soviet veto. ; 

Also barred from UN > member- 
ship as the result of Chiang’s ac- 
tion were Austria, Jordan, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, 
apan, Spain, Nepal, Libya, Laos, 
Portugal and Italy. 

Following the voting, the Sov- 
let delegate, Arkady A. Sobolev, 


ike Plans to Hike Arms 
Budget, Perils Tax Cuts 


ng next July 1, was given to the conferees by Defense 


— eT 
* 


Secretary Charles Wilson and oc- 
casioned some surprise. Wilson 
had said last week after a cabinet 
meeting that military spending 
would be about the same as this 
yvear—$34,500,000,000. 

The expanded military budget 
raised new questions about the 
chances of any election-year tax 
cut. But taxes were not discussed 
at today’s White House confer- 
ence, : 

Eisenhower also asked bipartisan 
backing on foreign- policy, in- 


cluding $2,670,000,000 in foreign 


aid spending and a stepped-up 


Overseas information program. 
Conferees who met with the 
President reported that Mr. Eisen- 


hower said the basic objectives ot 


the expanded military program to 
avert disaster in case of attack 
and to retaliate immediately. 

Congressional leaders said the 
meeting was given no indication 
of any imminent threat of war. 

House Republican Leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr., said the possibility 
of a tax cut next year was not 
discussed. 


Eisenhower met this morning 


RAYBURN 


SAYS NO TC 


TAX CUTS 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.— 
‘Speaker Sam Rayburn came out 
today against any general tax cut 
now. 

“Up to now I m not convinced 
that the next session of Congress 
should pass a tax bill that will 
reduce revenues that we will be 
needing desperately,” Rayburn 
said. “In light of world conditions 
we might need more (revenues).” 
| Rayburn discussed taxes after 
attending a White House meeting 
lof Democratic and Republican 
'Congressional leaders. The leaders 
heard plans for expanded military 
spending and a bigger budget for 
‘overseas information program, but 
there was no discussion of tax cuts. 

Rep. Hale Boggs (D-La)) and 


| 


with 23 Republican and Demo-| Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark), key 


cratic Congressional leaders. 


Democrats on the _ tax-writing 


told the council that the “package 
deal” had been ended by a man 


FARM FAMILY in Louisiana anxiously watches war maneuvers 


whose “days, if not hours” in the 


UN were numbered. 


in “Exercise Sagebrush,” in which an 18th Airforce helicopter is 
about to land a jeep and a combat control team.. 


is Billy’s wife. 


needed to keep our paper 


Lawndale section of the C.P., 


Xmas: $20 from one individual, $2 from another. 


A repeated contributor, a 


which he wants $25 contributed in tribute to Pettis Perry, 


Negro leader now imprisoned 


Continued on Page 2) 


Received yesterday 
Total to date 
Still to go’ 


Send your contributions to P.O. Box 136, Cooper Station, | 
New York City 3, N.Y.; or bring to 36 E. 12th St., 8th floor. | 


Beginning to Roll 


That Committee of One Thousand is beginning to 
roll. It comprises those who contribute, raise or pledge 
to send $30 each to complete the Daily Worker's $64.,- 
000 fund appeal by the year’s end. 

“Enclosed find $35, ten of which is from Stephanie 
Allan, a member .of the $30 club and $25 from me, 
also a member, writes our Billy Allan from Detroit. 
“T've fulfilled, and am starting on my second $30. We 
now have about a dozen members, and expect to stretch 

it to 40 to finish our goal by deadline time.” Stephanie 


A group of Amalgamated Clothing Workers mem- 
bers here in New York collected $25, and FIVE of 
them joined the Committee of One Thousand—pledg- 
ing to raise $30 each before 1956 rolls around. 

Let's keep them going. 
members now will put us over. Let every supporting 
organization, every Communist Party club raise $30 
between now and New Year, and we can do what is 
both “impossible” and necessity — raise the $27,000 

oing! 
; Yesterday's $649 receipts ae ed $204.50 from Chicago, 
sent in tribute.to the hard-working editor of the Illinois edition 
of The Worker, our Chicago correspondent, Carl Hirsch. Of this, 
$100 came from a group of auto workers; $12.50 from three 
members of the Near North Side Freedom of the Press Com- 


mittee; $50 from the far West Section of the Communist Party; 
$12 from the Cacchione South division of the C.P.; $8 from the 


Navy Prepares 
Polar Flight 


CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z., Dec. 
12.—Rear Adm. George F. Dufek, 
commander of the U.S. Navy's 
Antarctic Task Force 43, flew in 
to supervise preparations for next 
week's unprecedented flight of 
eight American planes from New 
Zealand into the south polar re- 


‘House Ways and Means Commit- . 


Secretary of State John Foster' 


Dulles, in his 
Southeast Asia 
East. 


report, 
and the Middl 


Abbott Washburn, deputy direc-| 


tor of the U. S. 


stressed | 
e 


Information| 
Agency, stressed “the necessity for| 


said it was too early to tell 
whether there can be a net reduc- 
tion im taxes next year. 

They declined to join Sen. Wal- 
F. George (D-Ga), who had 
he believed the 


tee, 


ter 
said yesterday 


" » ” _ HC , M c 
expanding the agency's program) rreasury could stand a tax cut of 


to present America’s proposals for 
peace to all the peoples of the 
world,” the White House said. 
Harold E. Stassen, special as- 
sistant to the President for Dis- 
armament, stressed Eisenhower's 
so-called “sky” plan for mutual 
aerial observation in this country, 


and the Soviet Union. | 


up to $3,500,000,000 in the fiscal 
vear starting next July 1. 

Rayburn at a news conference 
also: 

1. Said the Soviet Union is 
“making greater efforts than ever ~ 
before to spread their gospel - 
around the world.” He indicated 


(Continued on Page 8) 


gions. | 


Fewer than 900 such new 


‘India joined China today. in its 
demands for high level talks with 
the U.S. and fulfilment of its claims 
‘to Formosa and a seat in the United 
| NatfOns. 

| A joint communique by Indian 
‘Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
‘Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin 
and Communist Party secretary 
|Nikita S. Khrushchev outlined 
‘seven points of agreement for set- 
'tling the world’s main problems. It 
also included an agreement for 
‘“economic and technical coopera- 
'tion” by the Soviet Union and 
India. 

| The Russians agreed to sell In- 
‘dia 1,000,000 tons of rolled steel 
between 1956 and 1959, and to 
establish an ocean shipping route 
‘between the countries. 

The. joint statement marked the 
‘end of the Soviet leaders’ three- 


with a pledge for $42 more by 
TV repair man, sends $50, of 
under the Smith Act; and $25 


‘leaders of the Soviet Union and) 


Four and China. Khrushchev and 


morrow. 

The joint’ Indian-Soviet commu- 
nique declared: 

1. There should ‘be high level 
peace talks between the U.S. and 
China, and China’s rights to For- 
mosa “should be satisfied.” 

2. Despite disappointment in the 
Geneva foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence “every effort should continue 
for relaxation” of world tensions. 

3. There can be no lasting peace 
in Asia “so, long as the People’s 
Republic of China is not given its 
rightfal place in the United Na 
tions. : 

4. The Korean problem “should 


nition of the naitonal rights of the 


Korean people, ...” 


Bulganin will visit Afghanistan to-' 


be settled on the basis of recog- 


India, USSR Sign Trade 
Pact, Back China UN Seat 


NEW DELHI, Dec. 13.— The, week tour of India and included 5 i 
clowing tributes to India as a ma-; “impediments” have blocked the 
jor power ranking with the ee out of the Geneva agree- 


. They noted “with-regret” that 


ments providing peace for Indo- 
china. 
6. “There should be uncondi- 


tional prohibition” of nuclear vwa- 
pons and experiments with them 
along with arms reduction and 
“effective” international control. 


7. “The prime minister of India 
and leaders of the USSR agreed 
that the method of ensuring peace 
and security was not the forma- 
tion of military alliances .. . cul- 
tural and economic contacts should 


‘be established.” 


Along those lines, the three of- 
ficials agreed that Soviet experts 
would join Indians in talks on “mu- 
paamy advantageous forms of eco- 
nomic and technical cooperation” 
'as soon as India’s new five-year de- 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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India a Po 
_ Big 5, Khrushchev Says 


NEW DELHI, India, 


chev said today that India must be recognized as a major power on a par with the “Big 
Five’—the U.S:S.R., the U.S., Britam, France and China. Khrushchev made the state- 


ment at a reception at the home, 
of Indian President Prasad honor-' 
ing him and Soviet premier, Ni- 


kolai Bulganim. 


of the big powers today “because 
of the centuries-old British dom- 
ination which deliberately kept the 
country backward and underde- 
veloped,” Khrushchev said. 


He congratulated India on win-| 


“ning its freedom from British ex- 
ploitation. : 

“There is no reason why India 
should not occupy the highest 
position in the werld arena,’ he 
said. 

He dismissed as “fantastic non- 
sense” western charges that the 
Soviet Union was fomenting hatred 
between countries m Asia and 
Europe. 

During the reception, some 300 
Hindu books were presented to the 


Soviet leaders by the Hindu Par-' 


Jiamentary Association. 


the atomic section. 

They appeared intrigued by the 
“magic hands” demonstration in 
the atomic exhibit. 

The mechanical “hands” 
scientists to handle radioactive 
material from a safe distance. 


Khrushchev watched the girl op-| 


erator take a cap off a bottle and 
pour liquid imto a glass. 

“Can she drink it?” he quipped. 

The tourmg Russians were 
shown 
hibit by Graham Hall, special as- 
sistant to U. S. Ambassador John 
Sherman Cooper, and exhibit di- 
rector Robert MacDonald. 


Ceylon Premier 
Sees No Need 
For SEATO 


Ceylon Prime Minister John 
Kotclawala has declared that a 
major change had taken place in 
Southeast Asia since the Bandung 
conference and more people trust- 
ed each other, according to press 
reports from Bangkok, Thailand. 

Kotelawala on a visit to Thail- 


| 


India is not among the names 


allow | 


. } 
around the American ex-| 


wer on Par with 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Dec. 13. 
—Federal Judge Robert P. Ander- 
son, who is presiding at the eight- 
week-old Smith Act trial here, re- 
Dec. 13.—Soviet Communist Party secretary Nikita Khrush- buked U.S. Attorney Simon Cohen 
si alter Cohen accused one of the 
defense aitorneys of using “Com- 
munist smear apparatus methods.” 
| -This mcident occurred after de- 
fenmse attorney Edward Seltzer 
who was cross-examining the FBI 
informer John Lautmer, had pro- 


— .- 


SAYS PORTUGAL WILL FIGHT 
TO KEEP ITS HOLD ON GOA 


OTTAWA, Dec. 13.—Portugal 
would go to war with India if that 


ee 


mands to reveal the purpose of his 
# cross-examination. Seltzer, a Hart- 
But, he added, such a war would) ford attorney appointed by th 
“show the world that this is|court to defend one of the Smith 
somnenin’ . « . against fundamen-| Act defendants, declared he was 
ta . * Le] 


is necessary to “keep our Overseas 
province,” of Goa, Portuguese justice. 
foreign minister Dr. Paulo Cunha! Cunha declared there is no agi-|ment requests. “I never heard of 
said today. tation within Goa, Macao and Ti-|such 2 thing as having to tell the 
“| hope we are not goimg to'mor for any separation from Por-' government the purpose of my 
have a war,” he said, “But if my |tugal. cross-examination,” he said. 
hope is unfounded, then it is quite| “India wants to annex Goa...| It was at this point that U.S. 
‘clear that Portugal is going to de- just as she annexed Hyderarabad | Attorney Cohen stumbled unto the 
fend Goa by force with all her/and just as she wants to annex} scene with his intemperate re 
power. Kashmir,” he said. marks directed at Seltzer. Many 
Cunha said at a news confer-| Cunha arrived yesterday from cyurtroom spectators were shocked 
ence that his country “knows very’ New York. Cunha is scheduled to/at this crude, unwarranted attack. 
well we would be smashed im any |fly to Montreal tomorrow and then |the first of its kind at the trial. 
local war over Goa,” 2 Portuguese to Paris for the Dec. 15 meetings Judge Anderson then _ directed 
province in the west coast of India.'!of the NATO Council. “counsel hereafter to refrain from 


} 


| 


, 


ne ee ee ee 


tested continued_ prosecution de- 


“frabbergasted” at these goverr- 


Connecticut Judge Rebukes 
Smith Act Trial Prosecutor 


Referrmg to his 30 different 
appearances at trials or hearings 
where Lautner’s testimony follows 
an almost identical pattern, Selt- 
zer said, “This witness is A” travel- 
ing road show. .. . He goes barn- 
storming around the country, tes- 
tifving from a prepared script.” 

When asked, “Is your next stop 
Cleveland?” Lautner chimed not 
to know, though it is almost cer- 
tain that he will perform at the 
Smith Act trial there. This stool- 
pigeon earns $!85 per week when 
testifymg and $125 weekh when 
merely “consulting” with the }us- 
tice Department. Earlier, Lautner 
had excitedly shouted that he un- 
‘successfully “tried to quit the De- 
partment of Justice three times.” 

Though Lautner maimtamed he 
had read the “Communist Mani- 
ifesto” at least “a hundred times,” 
he seemed completely at a loss 
when questions couched in the 
“Manifesto” terminology were put 
to him. However, Lautner admitted 
‘that the Communist Party did not 


anes ‘making accusations.” 


keep the “Manifesto” and other 


classical Marxist works a secret. 


Syrians March ease a = 
In Funeral for | Beginni 
Crash Victims 


DAMASCUS, Dec. 13.—Thov- 
sands of Syrians paraded silently 
through the streets of Damascus) 
today in a funeral procession for 
the victims of the night time as- 
sault Sunday by Israeli forces near 
Lake Gaililee. | 
| Syrian women with tears stream- 
ing down their cheeks, fluttered 
handkerchiefs and wailed while 2} 
itwo-mile-long procession wound 
through the maim streets of the 
capital bearing six victims of the 
clash to a cemetery. 

Syria admitted 25 killed and 
Israel claimed 55 slain with a loss: 
of six Israelis dead in the clash. | 
United Nations observers put the | 
Syrian dead at 41. 

Some 50,000 Syrians marched 
solemnly behind armored cars 
bearing the six coffins which were 
covered with flowers and flags. 


Another 100,000 Syrians lined 
ithe streets to watch the procession. 


Students left school for the day 
“| am not without hese that |( Protest against the Israeli at- 
| Bs erage 9 . |tack 
conditions will improve in the in-| 
ternational field,” the Georgia 
Democrat said. He expressed his 


for Lester Rodney's projected 
in Htaly im late Jam 
to complete the 


campa 


“ 
would be enough, but now 
more than they need other th 
Another $36 comes from 
write that $30 is “from the fait 


Kansas City reader sends his 


' 
! 
} 


| | > Pe: m8 your shopping list! 


from garment workers. 
A group of unemployed 
$20 from Bensonhurst; $20 


GEORGE 


| WASHINGTON, Dee. 15.—Sen. 
Walier F. George said today he 
thinks the imternational situation 
will improve. 


paper. 


or twice a week with $5 to 


Avoid the Last Minute Bookshop at 50 E 13th St. 


ng to Roll 


(Continued from Page 1) 


trip to cover the winter Olvmpies 


- Looks like the trip hangs on our ability 


There is another $50 from a Brooklyn railreader and his 
ife, whe sent $30 earlier in the campaign, hoped that this 


figure it needs additional money 
ings. 

a group of industrial workers who 
hful,” and the other $6 trom some- 


one “who doesnt agree with you most of the time but says 

‘that’s 2 sweet fellow that Rodney is, I like what he says.” 
There is $20 from Fall River, Mass., readers for Rodney. 
Kansas City readers send a $35 contribution, and another 


sustaining dollar. There is also a 


new $3 sustainer from a Bronxite. 
Another Bronxite sends $10 as a Xmas Gift. Hew about 
beginning te pile up those Xmas gifts? Dont leave the D.W. off 


- 


There is $8 from Milwaukee; $1.50 from an Oregon town; 
$2 from an anonymous New Yorker; $10 from Boro Park, Brook- 


lyn; $5 from a “western old-timer’; $8 from Yorkville, and $8 


painters contributes $20, there is 
from a Brighten forum; and $9 


from the Brighton Women’s Day Club, consistent contributors. 
There is» $20 from Crown Heights; $15 from Middlesex, 
N. J.; $6 from a leather worker. 
A west side spaghetti party (Manhattan) raised $26 for the 


Contributions received earlier include: 
That most faithful guy in ‘Frisco, who comes through once 


$15, is here agai with $5, this 


time as a “special contribution.” There is $2 from a Pennsylvania 
town and $2 from Oklahoma, still another $2 from a Brooklynite. 
A group of Manhattan workers left $24 at the Workers 


for the paper; there is $22 from 


snd, said at a Bangkok press con- view as he and other Congressional | 
ference that Ceylon did not want leaders of both parties gathered, 
te join the Southeast Asia treaty at the White House for a briefing, 
organization. “We have lots to do by President Eisenhower on tor-| 
io build in our country and we ¢ign policy and military matters. 


Rush—Be Sure Your 
Christmas Cards and 
Gifts Arrive OR Time. 


Queens; $25 from upstate New York; another $25 from the 
Sunrise in Merrick, L. L; $10 from a friend of Abner Berrys. 
That child prodigy, Edward, is up again with his $2 a 
month, at it since birth a couple of years or so ago; amd) there 
is $5 from some Bronx pocketbook workers. 


— 


| 
don't know whom to fight,” he: He said there is “bound to be, 
stated. a change” im those—“they cannot) 
It was natural for Cevion te '¢™ain in the situation they are; 
iene with Chine ‘he oiiel. now in. -He said he was “not! 
haswesine eosiiiiiins ai the | Without hope” that the change 
visit to India of N. A. Senate {oO me: Tee teepetier. 
Chairman of the Council of Minis-| 
ters, and N. S. Khrushchev, mem- Prove Existence 
tiers of Brazil and Colombia, it is 


Mlle £ . | . 
ber of the Presidium of the Su Of Anti-Protons |stated in the bulletin of the Latin 


preme Soviet of the USSR, Kote- | 

lawala said that such visits helped; BERKELEY, Calif.. Dec. 13.— American Trade Union Federation 
peace and he favored mutual visits Photographie confirmation of the (CT NI). There the Venezuelan 
existence of the mysterious anti- | 2ntifascist fighters face the danges 


among leaders of all nations. 
| - 
: _, |Of yellow fever and many other 
proton, a sub-microseapic particle | 
of an atem’s nucleus, was an- 


| contagious illnesses. 
Surplus Cars nee ee 
For Surplus Hogs pounced here this week by the five workers and a lawyer were 
DES MOINES. Ia.. Dee. 12. |scientists who disclosed its isola. | tortured for I — wee 
Sid Beattie, Des Moines car dealer tion two months ago. | 7 . . Res — os segue 
has" ofiered to accept hogs lor The announcement at the’ Uni- sah al co a igen 
trade-in on new (Ford) cars. versity of California here was known; and San Fernando de At- 


Deas he aerping ao alin ew nos Se Fema 
at $20 a hundred pounds, about Pouncement m Rome by 


$8 above the current market price. (Eduardo Amaldi of the University 


The firm puts a limt of 20 hogs of Rome. ‘prisoned, together with othe - 

per car, but will also take in used | The anti-proton, prior to the known Wonsmnshillc iiiiteiete. Be: 

cars on the deal. idiscovery, has existed only in| Those few who have been re- 

Sales manager Harry Marlow theory. The men who isolated it/leased from prison have been 

said three deals already have been with the bevatron were Drs. Owen forced into exile. Among these 
| 


The Venezuelan tyranny of 
Perez Jimenez was extended re- 
cently by the opening of three new 
concentration camps near the iron- 


|Jose Felix Ramirez and the lawyer 


made and several others are Chamberlain, Emilio Segre, Clyde 
pending. 


( 


| 


\ 


| whose names have not been made | 


Prof,|ct Timeo Garcia, the carpenter} 


‘Antonio Ramon Quintero are im-'States direct investments im 1954] 
were $1.4 billion making Vene- 


| 


Ch have been students, professors, par-;oniy te U.S. daily preduction of/c 
‘Wiegand and Thomas Ypsilantis, liamentarians, politicians, Jeaders[6,700,000 barrels, but totaling around 10 million tons annually. 


Venezuela Opens 3 New Concentration Camps 


jmore than the combined daily pre- 
‘duction of Saudi Arabia (953,000) 
jand Kuwait (1,087,000). 

| Venezuela is the most prefitable 
Latin American area for U.S. in- 


ivestors. A United Nations report, 
“Foreign Capital in Latin Ameriea, 
1955," states that the highest rate 
of return on invested eapital in 
Latin America came from the pet- 
roleum industry—31.1 percent as 
compared with 21.5 percent for 
Latm America in general. 

An moportant postwar develop- 
ment has been the rapid growth of 
iron ore exports. It is an open 
secret in Venezuela that the U.S. 
Steel Corp. and Bethlehem Steel 
have a total investment of $300,- 
000,000. These companies operate 
in the fabulously rich Cerro Bolivar 
area (mountain of iron) which has 
proven reserves of 2 billion tons 
U.S. invested eapital abroad. Oiljof irom ore (average iron content 
production is at a new high rate!63 percent). Both companies im- 
of 2,100,000 barrels a day, second|port iron ore from Venezuela at a 
increasing rate, new 


of different political groups, law- 
i vers and newspaper men. They 
have suffered brutal attacks m 
which ribs and collar bones have 
been broken. Some had no medical 
attention and have come out of 
prison with tuberculosis. 

There has been much suffermg 
‘m Venezuela in the regions of the 
big landholders. Peasants have had 
their crops destroyed and they are 
denied traditional grazing ground 
for thew cattle. In many cases 
their water supply has been cut off 
and large areas have been fenced 
into estates for the wealthy. 

In the state of Carabobo some 
of the peasants have been subject- 
ed to a 100 percent rent imcrease. 

Venezuela is the largest experter 
of petroleum in the world. United 


zuecla second only to Canada in| 


e } 


Newsguild Meeting Tonight — 
On Witchhunt Firing Issue 


By HERBERT SIGNER 

A general membership meeting 
tonight of the Newspaper Guild 
of New York will debate union 

icy in the case of members fired 

y employers after invoking their 
Constitutional __ privileges. This 
comes on the eve of a union-wide 
referendum on the issue tomotrow 
and Friday. 

Meanwhile, the Guild moved to 
appeal a State Supreme Court rul- 
ing Monday barring arbitration of 
the firing of Melvin Barnet, a copy 
editor, by the N.Y. Times. 

The 8,000 members of the N.Y. 
Guild will vote ves-or-no in reply 
to the question: “Shall the News- 
paper Guild of New York resist 
the dismissal of all members dis- 
charged after invoking a Constitu- 
tional privilege when asked by an 
authorized Government a 


| 


|door 


Prolong Probe 


for further management 


Of Murder in 
excuses for evading the contracts.” 


{ 
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Eastland Calls on 


Mi r * & 
_This group says that it “led the ISS SSIppt 


fight to oust the pro-Communist| SU\{NER. Miss.. Dec. 13.— 
leadership from the Guild” and Sheriff H. C. Strider said today 
promises to keep it up. After this ¢hat it might be “10 days or two 
bit of red-baiting—it also declares eoke or more” before a hearing 
at “we are now fighting opposite 
eXtremists who seek to impose ,f 2 Neo as stati ttendant 
their will on the Guild.” iby ache a 
Arguing for a No vote in the) Meantime Elmer Kimbell, 35, 
referendum is a group which in-| who on Dec. 3 shot and killed Clin-| 
cludes A. HH. Raskin, labor writer ton Melton, 35-year-old Negro and, 
for the Times; George McNickle,| father of five small children, is still 


lchairman of the Times unit; W il-' being held in the Charleston jail. | 


liam Burgess, chairman of the The shooting occurred in nearby 
Daily News unit, and others. | Clendora. “? 

This group, while conceding Lee McGarrh, Melton’s employ- 
that “it is the historic right of|er, said Kimball shot the attendant 
every American citizen to invoke without provocation after Kimball 
a Constitutional guarantee,” ar- accused Melton of giving him more 
gues that a No vote wil “restore gas than had been ordered. 


about Communist affiliation? 
Barnet was fired last July after 
he inveked the Fifth Amendment 
before the Senate Internal Security 
Committee, at a hearing chaired 
by Sen. James Eastland (D-Miss).: 
The Guild moved to arbitrate the 
case, undér the union - employer 
coatract. The N.Y. Times took the 
issue to court, and on Monday, Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix C. Ben- 
venga ruled against the union. 
fa announcing the Guild's §in- 
tention to appeal the ruling, M. 
Michael Potoker, secretary - treas- 
urer of the N.C. Guild, said: 


jfreedom of choice,” and let it de- 


Sheriff Strider, who was one of 
the chief defense witnesses for the 
whether any specific case shall be two white men charged with kill- 
fought.” ‘ing Emmett Till, has been looking 

The group, which inclides some for a weapon said by Kimball to 
of the most extreme redbaiters in have been used by either McGarrh| 
the Cuild, contends further: “Why or Kimbell. McGarrh has insisted 
should we put ourselves in a that no shots were fired at Kimbell. 
straightjacket — mandatorily sup-|But Kimbell, after leaving the 
porting those who choose te ob- scene ofthe killing, was treated 
struct the effort ef aur Government for a gunshot wound in the should-| 
to get the facts abut Communism?” er. The only person he visited after 

The N. Y. Guild executive board, the shooting was J. W. Milam, a 
at its Nov. 28 meeting, asked defendant in the Til! case. | 
Burgess to resign as the Guild's - 7 


3d vice-presideut and executive, TRUCK LOCAL OUSTS 


cide in the future “on the merits 


| 


“The decree in this case defeats 
the very purpose of having an ar- 


lan acting department head at the CONVICTED OFFICIAL 


board member because he. while 


is- held in the case of the slaying 


‘ 
i 


Southern States 
To Nullify’ Court — 


JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 13. — Sen James O. Eastland (D- 
Miss), continuing his racist braintrusting here, today proposed 
the adoption of a repudiated South Carolina doctrine of the 

1830 s—nullification —as a means 
to defeat federal enforcement of 
desegregation. Eastland called oa 
southern states to defy the U. S. 
Supreme Court by invoking -the 
“right of interposition.” 
“We think the southern states 
should carefully consider the doc- 
trine and the precedents that a 
state has the legal ‘right to inter- 
position to nullify, void and hold 
fer naught the deliberate, dan- 
gerous and palpable infractions of 
the Constitution committed by the 
Supreme Court,” Eastland said. 
_ Eastland, who is en sick-leave 
from his witch-hunt as chairman 
of the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, was joined in his 
call for rebellion by Judge Tom 
Brady, of Brookhaven, and Rep. 
John Bell Williams (D-Miss). 
Judge Brady is the author of 
“Black Monday,” a racist tract 
used as the main piece of prop- 
aganda by the White Citizens 
Councils. 


; 


EASTLAND 


— “ $$ en —— - — _ — — 
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Te Review Drug 
Price-Fixing | 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 13.—The 


Supreme Court agreed today to 


Award Fighter's 


’ bitration clause in the contract.” |Daily News, brought about the) YONKERS, N. Y., Dec. 13. — | , 
Judge Bevenga justified his ac- firing of another Cuild member More than 300 members of Local review the legality of some kinds 
tion by pointing to a vote of the and also appeared for the News 445 of the Teamsters Union last 


N. Y. Times unit of the Guild, | ™@nagement 
097 to 235, against arbitration of 


the Barnet case. In reply, Potoker 
pointed out that “This is another 
way of saving that, although it is 
the Guild local which has a con-. 
tract with the Times, a section of 


that local can overrule the Guild.” 


policy over | 
trade union issues. The referendum | 
is of this internal 


filled with pro and con debate 
over these issues. 

Appealing for a Yes vote is a 
group of executive board 
bers, including Joseph Murphy, 
president of the New York Guild; 
Arthur Rosenstock, a Guild inter- 
national vice-president; Wilfred : 
E. Alexander, chairman of the; 
Mirror unit, who is also an inter-' 
national V-P: Edward Easton, jr.,| 
chairman of the Guild’s Represen- | 
tative Assembly, Morris Iushewitz, 
secretary-treasurer of the City ClO. 
Council; and others. : 

Arguing that a Yes vote is in 
support of AFL-CIO policy and 
of the Guild's 1954 and 1955 con- 
ventions, the group maintains that 
publishers sliould not be allowed 
to fire union members 
invoked the Bill of Rights” 
cause: 

“It (invoking the Bill of Rights) 
is not a contract violation. N 
Guild contract bars such a course. 

“It is not a crime. No one has 
accused, no one has convicted 
these employes of any offense. 

“Such firings would open the 


' 
} 
} 


} 
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Dr. Otte John 
Skhatties Back to 


. air trade” price -fixin 
against the Guild night voted to oust their a ct “Wait trade price-Sking 


when the case went to arbitration. treasurer, a convicted extortionist. ments. 
The Board also set up machinery The ousted official, Francis 
to see whether Burgess’ actions Stickles, has been convicted of ex- 5 
make him ineligible for union mem- torting $40,000 from employers on, this term coula have an important (76 vesterday by the New York 
bership altogether. threat of strikes. He and business effect on so-called fair trade laws, Court of Claims as it awarded 

As recently as a week) ago, the agent Philip Massiello, convicted pow on the books ia ail states ex- $80,000 to the widow and child 


- Widow $80,000 


The High Court’s decision later “The eutire system of medical 
‘inspections’ for boxers was Criti- 


general estimate in the Guild was on the same charges, are free on 


| 


vote by hte Murphy group. A’ 
close vote is now looked for, with to Poughkeepsie belong 


of Georgie Flores, a Coney Island 


as. V i Missouri | : 
cept Texas, Vermont and Missour ‘fighter who died at the age of 20 


1d the District of Columbia. Un- 


’ 


In an opinion written by Judge 

a price agreement with the single Fred A. Young, the stale was 
binding on ruled neglizent lor permitting the 

45 > “tight with Roger Donaghue though 


‘Flores had been knocked out 


————_— = 


| 


twice in a row in prior fights, the 
last time only two weeks betore 
the fatal fight. The court ruled 
that the brain injury which caused 
Flores’ death had taken place be- 
fore the fatal fight. 

Each doctor who examined 
Flores before his fights: had the 


Westinghouse 


‘ron 


| 


“who have | 
be- ’ 


ipower to bar the fight and sus- 


pend Flores, it was peinted out. 
The Court rapped the testimony 


PITTSBURGH. Dec. 13. — A of Pennsylvania for state police have offered the scabs the right! ot eh 0s fer ge — 
attempt to use intervention. to start and leave work as rk Ty F lores ore fis fas 
clergvmen from the Sharon, Pa..) Efforts have been made by West- wish, be transported into the plant/*ig ae 

~ to break a strike of 5.500 inghouse here to develop a back and home by the loremen, receive ~ 


area | ' | i1 Ww ? 
workers of the Westinghouse Trans-, te work movement, with manage- bonuses, and receive time and a Weinstone ™ 
Rirthday Thurs. 


former Division fizzled last week. ment not stopping at using force half and doubletime pay if they: 
Led by a Father Murphy of Sha-|and violence in their efforts to would report on the weekend. 
Sacred Heart Church, a sroal!| force workers back to work. Five} Earlier in the strike, Westing-| William Weinstone, Communist 
of clergymen  announced| Westinghouse foremen are n 0 w house management's main publicity | 1.4 der serving a two-year term un- 
they would conduct an “unbiased” awaiting hearing for knocking scheme was. phony unsigned ads! ler the thought-control Smith Act, 
election to decide if the strikers down pickets with their cars. How- by “Westinghouse wives who! a celebrate his 58th birthday in 
: return. The .text of the ever, the militancy and solidarity wanted their husband to go back ji] Dec 15. Welastone can te- 


kept the back to work. This myth which was Cit ceive birthday and Christmas cards 
throughout the nation,'.+. pygR 10129 H. Springfield, 


Clerics Against Strike Flops 


‘had asked Gov. George M. Leader! fact that the Management in ads 


Special te the Daily Werker 


group 


wished to ev : 
proposed ballot expressed the posi-| of the pickets have 
‘tion of Westinghouse management to work scabs down to a handful culated 


‘over the past weeks. 


' 
' 


; 


The effort was bolstered by a 


full page ad im the local newspa- 
per, ‘paid for by a group of clergy- 
men, 
and by foremen visiting the home 
of workers asking them to support 
the voting. 


by radio announcements, 
S| 


However, the day before the 


‘of non-union members. 

Only six union members are es- 
timated to have returned through 
ithe picket lines, in spite of the 


| 
SS 


| 


} 
' 


| 


FOOD LOCAL COLLECTS 
FOR WESTINGHOUSE STRIKERRES 


: 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 13.-— 
'Members of Local 590, Food Em- 


| was answered when 800 Westing-' \15 


‘house wives of strikers signed their, yy e was convicted at the second 
names to a full page ad in the local Foley Square trial in New York 
Newspaper. along with 12 others, and went 
‘% e ito jail early in January. 


INDIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


— —— — 


FUND 


| | 
and Union Switch & Signal Work-. 
lers have contributed almost $13,- 


West Germany ‘scheduled election the clergymen 

BONN. Germany, Dec. 13.— canceled the vote. The Sharon Her- 
West Berlin officials stated today 2ld reports that “Monsignor Mur- 
that Dr. Otto John, former head | Phy and the Rev. Mr. Gressle said, 
of West German Security police, the telephone ca 
who fled to East Berlin 17 months @gainst the proposel balloting were 
avo, had fled back yesterday to “terrific.” The union, LUE-CfO Lo- 
the West. ca 


; 
| 


'ployes Union, affiliated with the 


lls they received 


1 617, also publicly opposed the; Clitfon Caldwell, the local’s ging Pa., and Rankin, Pa., 


000 on two successive pay-ays. 
‘Other UE local unions led by UE | 
Local 506 representing GE work-| Nehru, Bulganin and Khrush- 
jers in Erie, Pa., which contributed chev praised the current United 
$5,000 have also contributed gen-|States-China talks now in the fifth 
erously, ‘month at the ambassadorial level 

The two councils of Wilmer-| in Geneva. But they said the talks 
have must be “widened. 


‘ nt plan is completed. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and velopment p i 
Butchers Union collected $1,129 
at a membership meeting for the 
relief of East Pittsburgh strikers ol 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 


They added that Dr. John had 
been flown to Bonn and handed 
over te intelligence agents. 

Later, Government sources re- 
ported he was being taken for fur- 
ther questioning at Karlsruhe, site 
of the Federal Supreme Court. 


the protection 
scheduled a meeting for tomorrow 


to hear 3 report on John’s retum. 


The Bundestag’s Committee for 


president, told the membership | assed resolutions demanding the) China long has argued that the 

At ai injunction hearing, one that this was in support of the Westinghouse management give conference should be raised to the 
minister admitted he had asked)AFL-CIO Unity Convention res-|an equitable settlement to the foreign minister level. 
Westinghouse workers t 0 go} olution asking for aid to the Wes-|.triking unions. Khrushchev and Bulganin cap- 
through the picket line and per- tinghouse strikers. In Wilmerding, strikers are be-| ped the detiaration with speeches 
‘sonally attempted to escort one! Dozens of local unions, AFL- ing given jobs by the Boro for the extolling India and offering Soviet 
worker the pickets. CIO and independent, have been duration of the strike, while the help to its people. | 

rear strikebreaking move|contributing liberally to the strik-|Rankin Council has announced it; Bulganin said in farewell that | 
was made by the company with/ers, both in the IUE and UE wil institute a similar plan to help he and Nehru had reached “full 
the anneuncement by Sheriff Wil-| strikes. UE Local 610 representing |the strikers living ia their com-/ understanding” on Indian - Soviet 
liam Courtney of Sharon that he/4,500 Westinghouse Airbrake Co.imunity. . - relations, 


‘vote. 


| 


‘ 
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Florida Prison Guard Forced to 


GAINSVILLE, Fla., Dec. 13.— 
The story of chain-gang brutalities 
in this state is leaking out in Fed- 
eral court here as Leaman L. 
Parrish, a prison camp guard, seeks 
to defend himself against charges 
of having violated the civil rights 
of Negro prisoners. 

A bighlight of the trial was the 
revelation last Thursday that pris- 
oners in the camp which Parrish 
commanded went on strike after 
the captain beat yp Arthur Min- 
ninger, a Negro prisoner. Eight 
other prisoners have testified to a 
string of brutal acts committed 
against prisoners by Parrish. The 
prison commander is now sus-| 
pended. | 

Parrish has admitted the follow-. 
ing acts: 

® Hitting Minninger with a 


ATTENTION, GOV. HARRIMAN © 


As the horror stories lived in 
the. chain-gangs of Florida by 
Negfo and white inmates un- 
folds in a Gainsville, Fla., fed- 
eral court, Willie H. Reid, 38, 
awaits Gov. Averell Harriman’s 
action grainting him the right 
of asylum in New York. Reid 
escaped from a chain-gang after 
suffering a Sroken back and in- 
juries to his fingers. He had 
served about one year of a 15- 
year sentence. His arrest and 
conviction in a racist court grew 
out of a gambling game fight for 
which he was charged with as- 


sault with a deadly weapon. No 
% 


one was seriously hurt in the 
fight, and no firearms were in- 
volved. ; 

Gov. Harriman has pleaded 
constitutional and legal compul- 
sion to~sign Reid's extradition 
warrant, but both the state law 
dealing with criminal extradition 
and the U. S. Constitution grants 
him the right to base his decision 
on his findings and the exercise 
of his equity powers. 

Reid is being held without 
bail in the Tombs and has until 
Jan. 4 before a court rules on 


his case. 


‘gangs. Parrish claimed, however, 
that his beatings and slappings 


Admit Brutalities 


ed at going to the “sweat box” and 
“started to turn on me.” | 

© Knocked Minninger down 
with a board that “just so hap- 
pened” to be nearby when the 
prisoner hit a road crew boss and 
took a “fighting stance.” 

It has been established—and ad- 
mitted—by the defense that beat- 
ings, “sweat box” treatment and 
the wearing of shackles have con- 


prisoners on the Florida chain- 


were either in self-defense or for 


om 


out from a flower bed,” -breaking 


or three licks with a stake I pulled; Parrish claimed, was accidental.) | 
® Slapped another prisoner “a, mates, he answered: 


the purpose of maintaining camp 
discipline. 

When Parrish was asked whether 
or not he knew that prison officials 
were not supposed to punish in- 


} 


“I would think that some form 


stituted standard treatment of} 


“Life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—that’s about all I know 
about it.” . 

‘In one colloquy with govern- 
ment attorneys, Parrish further ad- 
mitted his ignorance of Jaw when 
he was asked whether he knew 
that assaults on anyone was illegal, 
His answer: 3 

“I dont understand civil rights 
that well.” 

Parrish’s defense has consisted 
in the main of state employes, and 
depositions obtained from prison- 
ers under his command. Most of 
them did say they were either 
beaten or shackled or “sweat box- 
ed,” but, apparently under duress, 
declared as Levi Richardson did: 

“I'm getting along allright if I 
had these chains off.” 

Or, as Jesse Williams testified 
by deposition: 


blackjack across the shoulders and; the stake. |couple of times” when he sat on fs 
buttocks when, according to Par-| ®° Slapped another prisoner who the ground too long after being! of punishment would have to be Captain brushed me up a lit- 


rish, the prisoner refused to Jeave a struck a trusty for having hit the commanded to get up. meted out to maintain discipline.” tle a month - ago » « - I reckon I 
prison bus and threatened to cut prison’s ankles with a hammer; ® Began whaling” Levi Rich-; Parrish was asked what his idea| need it. | 


= 


the official. 


® Struck the same prisoner “two (The hammer blow on the ankles,’ flower garden stake when he balk-' swered: 


while placing him in shackles. 


ardson, another prisoner, with a' of civil rights were, and he an- 


Thurgood Marshall's Speech 
0 


special counsel, National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Color- 
ed People, before the AFL-CIO 
convention last week: 


WE IN THE NAACP salute the 
merged AFL and CIO as an ex- 
ample of further consolidation of 
forces seeking justice for all Amer- 
icans. The additional strength from 
this merger will most certainly be 
used for the benefit of the country 
in general. A large measure of the 
success in the fight for human dig- 
nity that has come about has re- 
sulted from the recognition by or- 
ganized Jabor of the need for ex- 
tending labor’s fight. from inside 
the plant to the community in 
general. So, those of us in the fight 
for justice for Negro Americans 
can now depend upon an even| 
stronger support from this new 
consolidated arm of  organizec 
Jabor. | 

While great progress toward re-. 
moving racial injustice from Ameri-' 
can lite has been made in the past 
two decades, we have found that. 
the real task is and will be the job! 
of bringing established principles 
of Jaw into everyday practice in} 


local communities. Experience dur- that they were set up for the protection for Negroes along with: 
ing the past two years has made it! ostensible purpose of “using every similar lack of protection of the| 
clear to everyone con@erned that lawful means” to preserve racial rights of organized labor in many, 
real opposition to law and order is | segregation and other forms of dis-,areas of the South. It is a sad, 


THURGOOD MARSHALL 


So 


of the 


uth, the so-called “good 


cannot den 


A “brushing up” is a whipping. 


The trial is continuing. 


circulation notes 


Illinois readers have started roll- 
ing in The Worker—Daily Worker 
circulation campaign, with an ini- 
tial batch of 33 Worker subs and 
nine for the Daily Worker sent 


atmosphere which now makes it over the weekend. The campaign 
possible to run Negroes out of busi-: opened Dec. 3 and will go through 
ness, to discharge Negroes from March 15, with April 1 as the 
employment and even to threaten termination date in New York. 


and murder poor defenseless Ne- 


groes in Mississippi. 


| “We have now talked it over in 
almost, but not quite, all areas of 


Of course, the White Citizens the city, and the feeling seems to 
Councils deny any _ responsibility be good that our goals will be 


the suieenh 


ished. 


This atmosphere of lawlessness | 
must be changed. 


for these murders. However, they) met,” writes the D.W. representa- 
that they have created tio 
ere of disregard for the goa] of 1250 Worker subs, th 

; ae aust ‘ Ys e to- 
established law of the land. This 
atmosphere makes it possible for 1559 And 
murderers to go free and unpun- 


“Although we undertook a 
tal of all area goals adds up to 
since they all feel they 
can do the job, we should go over 
that 1250, at Jeast to some extent.” 


She tells of one area which has 
ulready obtained 10 percent of its 


The murder of Rev. G. W. Lee goal, and is shooting for the goal 


in Belzoni, Miss., for insisting on py Jan. 15, two months ahead of 


his right to vote, the murder of -chedule. “If they keep up the 


Lamar Smith for insisting on the’ 


right to register and the unprovok- 
IN BACKWARD AREAS of the ed murder of little Emmett Till 


sople” have focused nation and_ world- 
se states have “east ae to- Wide attention on Mississippi. These 
gether in organizations such as the murders and other forms of intim1- 
White Citizens Councils of Missis-|dation point up but definitely the 
sippi and similar associations. These Complete absence of protection of, 


local groups have grown during | Civil rights for minority groups in 


the past six months into state or-, 
ganizations and will, in short order, | 
cross state lines. ’ 


the South. 


Of course, those of us who have 


been in this fight for any period of 


While these organizations claim time have known of this lack of 


pace with which they started,” she 
writes, “they should be able to do 
it, and get a good percentage over 
their goal.” 

| Because the campaign got off 
to late start last year, Illinois subs 
will not expire in bulk until Feb- 
ruarv, March and April. Among 
the things they are doing to get 
going now, in the face of this, is 
to get each area to make up a list 
iof former readers, friends, sympa- 
thizers of the pape etc., who are 
not now readers, and to go after 
them. 


“In some areas, it is being done, 


being built up in areas of the crimination including the denial of commentary to realize that many with some good results, but it is 
‘ ry" . ys . . . r e e ' . e re . . . >” 
South. This oppositioin is being the right to vote, they are, in truth of us require cold-blooded murder only in a few areas at this point, 


built up.on the Jocal level. , 


and in fact, creating the type of! 


(Continued on Page 8) 


In addition, they are going after 
the veteran readers to renew now 
so as to get them out of the way. 

There is some difference of view 
on this procedure. A highly suc- 
cessful area in Jersey last year 
maintained they put aside the 
“sure things” and centered its at- 
tention from the beginning of the 
driye to breaking new ground. It 
went after the “sure things” in the 
course of the drive, but in such 
a way as to divert to a minimum 
degree from the job of winning 
additional readers. 


| 


REVISION . 

In the final paragraph of the 
text of Walter Reuther’s speech on- 
organizing the unorganized print- 
ed in the Daily Worker last Tues- 
day, the final paragraph quoted 
him as saying “we have just begun 
ithe big upheaval.” This was taken 
from the mimeographed transcript 
of the speech newsmen by 
AFL-€10 publicity representatives 
shortly after Reuther made the 
speech. The printed proceedings 
‘of the convention, made available 
later, corrected passage to read 
“we have just begun to. build.” 
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WHO SAID LABOR PARTY? 


“IF THE NAM. philosophy 
to disenfranchise the unions is 
to prevail, then the answer is 

clear. If we 
cant act as 
unions to de- 
fend our 
rights, then 
there is no 
answer but to 
start a labor 
party.” 
The quota- 
tion of course 
- is from George 
Meanv. The scene, of course, 
was that famous after-luncheon 
tangle between the AFL-CIO 
president and Charles’ Sligh of 
the NAM. 

Meany spoke in heat (al- 
though he repeated it over TV 
the next day). After all, he had 
been provoked by Sligh. And 
while the AFL-CIO leader 
made it clear that the last thing 
he wants is a labor party, I be- 
lieve his words on the subject 
will be remembered after much 
else that Meany has said is 
forgotten. I believe they will not 
only be remembered ‘but will be: 


—— Se — eee 
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the subject of many a_ trade 
union discussion on political ac- 
tion. 

For years many leaders of 
labor have insisted that a labor 
party is something alien to 
America, a foreign importation, 
an UnAmerican and even unpa- 
triotic concept. 

Meany now has cleared all 
that nonsense away. Can any- 
one imagine Meany _ proposing 


_ that American labor be unpa- 


triotic or un-American or be 
guided by foreign importations— 
regardless of the provocation? 

On the contrary, when Meany 
says that American labor may 
have to resort to a labor party, 
even though he is opposed to 
one, it is clear that from now on 
the idea of a Jabor party must 
be included along with all other 
thoroughly American means 
which labor has to use in order 
to achieve thoroughly American 
goals, 

@ 

WE ALSO have been told 
over the years that the two- 
party system is here to stay as a 
‘permanent ‘feature of the Amer- | 


"f° eee eee Oe ee LT A TY I 


ican political landscape. But 
Ceorge Meany now says other- 
wise. He says conditions may 
arise that would make a labor 
party an absolute necessity. In 
fact, according to Meany, the 


NAM is right now trying to— 


bring about those conditions 
Meany, in my opinion, is 
here saying something very pro- 
found: that historic moves by 
the working class are never dic- 
tated by whim or specious prop- 
aganda, but flow from necessity. 
I am also compelled to pay 
my respects to Meany for his 
dialectical approach to the sub- 
ject. Labor seeks its rights; the 
reactionaries attempt to close off 
all avenues of redress; labor is 
compelled therefore to seek new, 
bold means of waging the 
struggle which now proceeds 
on a higher level than ever be- 
fore. ae 
The attacks of the reaction- 
aries, particularly . under the 
Eisenhower Administration, com- 
pelled the labor movement to 
unite its ranks. This unity was 
not the mere addition of 2 plus 
2 to: equal '4—it created a new 


> 


* a ° a” 
element in the history of the 
American labor movement and 
therefore in the life of the coun- 
try today. This new element 
has worried the reactionaries 
enough to make them bring 
new threats against Jabor’s polit- 
ical rights. The new threats in 
turn compelled Meany to invoke 
the concept of a labor party in 


the future. 
* 


MARXISTS and many others 
still disagree with Meany, how- 
ever and. contend that the two- 
party system—dominated as it is . 
by big business—long ago re- 
quired that Jabor organize a 
third party in order to achieve 
its legitimate goals and fghus 
promote the welfare of the coun- 
try. While the NAM is today 
posing new threats to the polit- 
ical rights of labor, Marxists 
have long believed that the 
two-party system itself seriously 
curtailed labor's rights. On the 
other hand, of course, it would 
seem that many a top labor 
leader has deliberately curtailed. 

labor's political goals so gs not. 
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to come into conflict with the 
two-party system. 

Marxists recognize that the 
labor movement is not yet ready 
to organize a third party. One 
thing, however, should unite 
Marxists with all other workers 
in the trade union movement 
right now and in 1956—more 
not less, political action in the 
face of the NAM threats and 
the Cadillac Cabinet program. 
In this connection, I cant see 
why Meany has to be in such a 
hurry to reassure the NAM that 
labor will not try to influence 
the choice of presidential] can- 
didates. The NAM doesn't hesi- 
tate to do so, so why should 
labor? 


Meanwhile, Meany has assert- 
ed his right to talk about a la- 
bor party, despite some clauses 
in the AFL-CIO constitution 


which would seem designed to 
limit political thinking. Meany’s, 
right to discuss bold political 
concepts should be defended 
by every unionist who, in tum, 
should exercise such rights for. 
himself, as -de She 8) oP eS, t 
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-FORD’S HALF BILLION 


WE WOULD rather see the Ford Foundation allot- 
ting money (as long as it is in a position to allot) for such 
a cause as schools and hospitals than for some harmful 

roject. But it is the very size of the grant and the tremen- 
} do ous power it suggests which require some other judge- 
ments on the part of the public. 


The Ford workers, we suspect, know very well where 
the $500,000,000 philanthropy came from. It came from 
them, accumulated from 50 years of sweat and speed-up 
and Ford’ s-super-profits. 


The Foundation itself, like the other foundations set 
up by monopolists like Rockefeller and General Motors, is 
essentially a device to siphon off money into tax- -exempt, 
charitable organizations which would otherwise go to the 
public treasury in taxes. 


What results, then, is the usurpation of power by the 
monopolies to dispose of huge fortunes which should 
actually be spent in accordance with the public's wishes. 
. Does this mean that such Foundations have made no 

Jaudable grants? Not at all, although it needs to be pointed 
out that suth socially-beneficial grants testify to the mon- 
opolies’ desire to reduce their own unpopularity in the 
eyes of the public. 

The Ford Foundation’s present, half-billion dollar 
grant (the largest single piece of private philanthropy 
ever) is a case in point. Let us note, first, that the grants 
go only to privately-run schools and hospitals, and not at 
all to the public institutions in the field. 

Second, although the white supremacist exclusion of 
Negro and Jewish students from the nation’s medical 
schools (except in token form) by the infamous quota sys- 
tem is one of the prime sources of the shortage in medical 
personnel, the Ford grant in no way counters the dis- 
crimmatory system. 

No doubt some Americans, aware of the disgraceful 
failure of the Congress and the Administration to provide 
school aid and a national health insurance program, may 
be tempted to applaud for the Ford Foundation’s initiative. 
But the fact remains that the funds being given should 
not have remained in the Fords hands to give. The Ford 
grant points up the need for revision of the tax structure. 

Super-profits should be taxed. The gimmicks and the 
outright steals by which Congress has favored the monopol- 
ists at the expense of the tax-ridden wage earner should 
be thrown out. And a Congress and Administration truly 


ee ) 


THE OVERALL record of 
the AFL-CIO convention is un- 
questionably heavily weighted 
on the positive side, bearing. in 
mind, of course, what is realisti- 
cally ‘within sight in the present 
period. The convention, to men- 
tion only some of its work: 

® United the overwhelming 
majority of America’s unionists 
under one roof, notwithstanding 
the continuing differences. 

® Highlighted the civil rights 
question and for the first time 
named two Negroes to top lead- 
ership. 

® Expressed a mood of mili- 
tancy for new advances, especi- 
ally on organizing the major still 
unorganized industries, and did 
it so emphatically that George 
Meany found it wise to keep 
his ~ for a “non-aggression” 
pact with employers out of its 
proceedings. - ° 


® Registered some progress 
(in the overall sense for labor) 
on the civil liberties struggle. 


® Put strong emphasis on in- 
creased political action by labor 
as the answer to the Goldwaters 
and Knowlands. 

® Approved .another two score 
resolutions that add up to a com- 
prehensive program for legisla- 
tive, economic, sdcial and wel- 
fare objectiveyoh which all seg- 
ments of labor can unite in ac- 
tion. And those resolutions, for 
the first time, take on new force, 
because they are the resolutions 
of a UNITED labor movement. 
It is more reaRstically~ possible 
to carry them into life. 

7 

BUT WITHIN this overall 
positive estimate, we should not 
overlook some serious negative 


| features which run contrary to 


its 
prove 


and 
can 


of labor 
which 


the interest 
friends and 


| very costly to the AFL-CIO if 


| net overcome at least partially. 


The major negative element is 


| the resolution on foreign policy. 


A 4,000-word document that was 


| read through quickly off the 
| platform in a noisy hall, I doubt 


responsive to the needs of the people—and not any private: | 


principality—should decide how and where to spend for 
the nation’s hospitals and. schools. 


SIGN OF THE TIMES 


THE U.S. SUPREME COURT has now agreed to re- 
view the Pittsburgh Smith “Act convictions in addition to 
the California case. The granting of these two reviews after 
refusals to do the same in the Baltimore and Flynn trials is 
a sign of the times and a reflection of the public disgust 
with McCarthyism. 

In his historic dissent in the Dennis case, Justice Hugo 
Black declared in 1951: 

“Public opinion being what it is, few will protest the 
conviction of these Communist petitioners. There is hope, 
however, that in calmer times, when present pressures, 
passions and fears subside, this or some later court will re- 
store the First Amendment liberties to the high preferred 
place where they belong in a free society.” 

The AFL-CIO convention last week expr essed its con- 
cern lest there be a “resurgence of McCarthyism” and in 
its resolution on Civil Liberties paid particular attention 
to the horrors of the government screening program, with 
its disregard for the Constitutional Rights of the victims, the 
use of secret informants, etc. 

While the resolution did not specify the Smith Act 
(or, for that matter the McCarran Internal Security Act), 
it is the flagrant violation of the Bill of Rights embodied 
in such legislation which paved the way for all the rest of 
the horrors of the past several years. 

The government “security” program has received a 
sharp going over, also, from Adlai Stevension before the 
American Jewish Congress. Stevenson predicts that the 
“pendulum of passion’ will swing back and “these excesses 
will be corrected.” 

But what is holding back the pendulum is the con- 
tinued use of the basic thought-control legislation. Every 
constitutional wrong which labor—and Stevenson—see in 
the “loy alty” procedures, was committed a hunded times 
over in the Smith Act tr ials. In fact, Justice Hastie in his 
Circuit Court dissent in the same Pittsburgh case, declared 
that even if the Smith Act is viewed as constitutional, there 
still was not a shred of evidence in the trial that would 
make the law applicable to these Communists. 

Labor would do well in its own interests to join with 


the many eminent liberals ‘who have raised Jerre voices 


against the Smith Act and McCarran Acts." 


— « 
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| Geneva or undermine the efforts 


Giving 900 


By LESTER RODNEY 


if there are a dozen delegates 
who actually followed its con- 
tents and the 22 resolves. 

The major influence in the 
resolution comes from George 
Meanys group of the old AFL 
and his advisor Jay Lovestone. 

The resolution is basically 
anti-Geneva spirit and compiles 
a whole chain of details to either 
negate the accomplishments at 
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by George Morris. 


AFL-CIO Didn't Step Out 
As a Peace Advocate | 


to keep the Geneva Spirit alive. 
This runs counter to the posi- 
tion the CIO had expressed last 
summer both through its execu- 
tive board and Walter Reuther’s 
wire to the President welcoming 
Geneva. 
* 

MANY of the CIO people I 
talked to at the convention has- 
tened to point to many sections 
of the long resolutions showing 
their influence came into it for 
economic aid ta underdeveloped 
countries; against colonialism, 
rapping fascism and Falangism; 
for peacetul use of atomic energy 
by international agreement and 
to a paragraph-partly lifted from 
a resolution of the auto union's 
convention for keeping the door 
open to negotiations with the 
USSR and arguing that “readi- 
ness to negotiate is not appease- 
ment.” 

They also claimed that even 
the anti-Geneva language is not 
as sharp as that used by Meany 
in his campaign of denuncia- 
tion of the President for going 
to Geneva. One of the CIO 
spokesmen even added the con- 
tent and language of the resolu- 
tion “shows we wont take the 
Lovestone stuff and he'll play 
no roll with us there.” 

There is some validity to the 
above claims. But the substance 
and key part of the resolution— 
the part that has been most em- 
phasized by Meany and guest 
speakers at the convention — is 
the line in opposition to what 
has been started at Geneva. Its 
a line of increasing war tensions 
at a time when the trend is to- 
wards reducing tensions. Meany 's 
people have the best of bargain 
in the content of this resolution. 
There should be no illusions on 
that score. Meany will consider 
the resolution a mandate to con- 


tinue as he has been doing. 
* 


THIS PUTS the AFL-CIO in 


WHEN A FEW of us who 


| distributed 900 sample copies of 
| the Daily Worker to AFL-CIO 
/ convention delegates last Thurs- 
_day morning came back to the 
| office and told how it was, it was 


| suggested that one of us 


‘a 


“write 
it up.” 

We didn’t think there was 
anything special to write up in 
the distribution, there have un- 
doubtedly been many tougher 
distributions of the Daily Worker 
in history which were not writ- 
ten about... after all, this was 
a labor convention, we gave out 
the paper, most of the Riteastes 
took it with interest to read 
what we had to say. about the 
historic convention, there was a 
minimum of red-baiting and dis- 
courtesy, it was cold and we had 
to blow on our fingers often to 
keep them limber enough to 
hand out the papers, and, as 
always, which isnt often these 
years, it was an invigorating, 
buoying experience to help put 
the Daily Worker into the hae 
of hundreds who otherwise prob- 
ably would not have. seen it. 

Write it up, was the sugges- 
tion, our readers will be in- 


terested in it. So here it is. 
2 


. WHEN I GOT té the en- 
trance of the big armory on 34th 
Street about 9 a.m., fellow staff 
members Jesus Colon and Ralph 
Crane and four other friends of 
the paper, two of them women, 
were already busy handing it 


LT Gut’ to delegates ‘streaming to- 


— 


A lot of curosity, 


or eee 


the unenviable position of being 
identified with the elements of 
the country who are obstruct- 
ing efforts for peace—and at a 
time when the general popular 
trend in and out of union ranks 
is for an end of the cold war. 
This will not help labor win 
friends among the people in gen- 
eral. It will not give substance 
to the slogan heard many times 
in the convention that “what’s 
good for the people is good for 
the AFL-CIO.” 

To make matters worse, no 
one of the former CIO stood up 
to present the position of their 
group. Where was Reuther with 
the view he has often expressed 
that war is no longer conceiv- 
able in this H-bomb age and 
ways to peace must be found. 

From here on, of course, the 
former CIO people will have 
to bear in mind that when Meany 
speaks, he speaks for them too. 
If he says things that cannot be 
defended in the shops, locals - 
and communities, the former CIO 
people, too, will face the diff- 
culty. And the Republicans are 
getting their demagogy into 
shape already to make the most 
of Geneva and Meanys widely 
known negative views on peace, 
for vote-catching purposes next 
year, 

I think before many weeks 
pass, as we get into 56, the 
AFL-CIO will find it necessary 
to forget some of the worst parts 
of its foreign policy resolution 
and try te make the best of the 
“positive” parts so as to sound 
more like a peace advocate in 
the ears of the people. _ Even 
some of the hard-headed con- 
servatives will discover before 
long that they jeopardize ther 
domestic objectives by handing 
the peace issue on a silver plat- 
ter to those who would pass 
more anti-labor laws and fewer 
laws for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. 


‘Workers’ to Delegates 


ward the entrance from four di- 
rections, on foot, tumbling out 
of taxis, in large and _ small 
groups and singly. 

“Free sample copy of today's 
Daily Worker... read all about 
the convention” they would say, 
or something about like that. All 
but a few of the delegates seem- 
ed to be taking it. I bent to the 
still imposing stack of papers 
against the armory wall to get 
some and join them, and before 
taking .up a strategic spot to- 
ward Park Avenue, where the 
subway is, heard from Colon 
that only one person had taken 
the paper to throw it down, that 
there were many friendly smiles, 
and “of the 
Negro, Puerto Rican and Mex- 
ican-American delegates not a 
one has refused to take a copy 
from me.” Ralph had much the 
same story to tell. 

I subsequently heard that a 
group of iridindl of the paper 

ad distributed over 1,000 to 
the delegates that Monday, with 
the same generally fine re- 


ception. 
* 


AS I STARTED doing it 
myself, the inescapable thought 
oceurred, as in similar dfstribu- 
tions -or door: knocking expedi- 
tions in the past. It is this: You 
can TELL people over and over 
again that in spite of all the 
wild red-baiting lies about the 
Daily Worker and about Com- 
arriytae 


wild- wat ores hysteria, that 


friendly or at least 


~ +s oo ° 


these just isnt any. 
te" 


ea 


to us when we go to them, and 
that therefore they cannot Teally 
believe the “conspiracy lies 
poured out unceasingly on press, 
radio, television, movies etc. You 
can TELL this heartening fact. 
to someone and know. it to be 
so, but each time you go out 
yourself again and FIND it to 
be so you are amazed all over 
again! : 

In the hour I spent there, the 
only vociferous redbaiting came 
from two oldtime local “heads of 
the ILGWU who stopped and 
sneered loudly over and over 
again, “Could you do this in 
Russia?” Oh, there were some 
who shook their heads stonily 
and walked on, some who said 
things like ° ‘Thank vou, no, or 
“Uh uh, I wouldn't want’ that 
paper” or a cheerful, bluff, “Not 
for me,- friend.” But these were 
relatively few. 


There were also some who 
took the paper after a moment's 
quizzical smile and open curi- 
osity, for all the world as if to 
say, “Well, if after all they say 
about this paper and the reds, 
you got the guts to stand out here 
with them, I got to hand it to 
you, the least I can do is iene 


one from you!” 
@ 


THERE were moments when 
you simply couldn't hand them 
out fast enough to get everyone ~ 
= stuck out a hand or slowed 


And there were some fas- 
einating Jittle ‘individual . reaws * 
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by david platt 
American Broadeasting Cancels 
TV Series Glerifying Pinkertons 
Protests from prominent individuals and organizations were re- 
sponsible for ABC-TV cancelling its projected video series glorify- 


ing the Pinkerton Detective Agency. 
-. The name Pinkerton is one of the most hated names in the 


| history of American labor. 


Pinkerton stoolies broke up 
the first union of coal miners m 
Pennsylvania in the 1870s, send- 
ing twenty “Molly Maguires” as 
they were known then, to the 
gallows. 

The Pinkertons served the 
railroad magnates in the great 
railroad strikes in the 1870s, and 
in the Homestead strike 300 
Pinkerton guards paid by Frick 
Steel attacked the strikers who 
fought back and repulsed them. 

The role of the Pinkertons 
in the celebrated Bill Haywood, 
Tom Mooney and other labor 
frameup cases has often 
been told in the pages of The 
Worker by William Z. Foster, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Art 
Shields. 


Allan Pinkerton who found- 
ed the detective agency which 
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Today’s Best 
‘Bets on TV. 


| 


110.30: 


Xx 


Mevies, Drama 
TV 


News, sports (2) 6 p.m. 

Disneyland — Davy Crockett and 
River Pirates (7) 7:30 

Basketball: Fordham-Rhode Island | 
(13) 9 

Play: Miracle on 34th St. (2) 10 

This Is Your Life (4) 10 

Movie: Long Night with Henry 
Fonda, Barbara Bel Geddes (2 
11:15 

Steve Allen (4) 11:30 


‘RADIO 


Svymphanette WRCA 7 p.m. 

John Vandercook news WABC 7 

Tennessee Ernie Show WCBS 7 

Music From Germany WOQXR 7:30 

Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 

Minus One-+Science Fiction 

WRCA 8 

Copland’s Billy the 

WOQXR 8:05 to 9 

Groucho Marx WRCA 9 

Sound Mirrer—documentary WABC 
9 : | 

Boxing: Turner vs. LaBua—Middle- 
weight Bout, WABC 10:15 


WNYC RADIO 
8am: Around New York 


9:00: Masterwork Hour. Grieg 
Piano Concerto; Beethoven 
Svmphony No. 6 | 

You and Your Health 


Kid music 


served the employers so well through the years—ia fact up uatid | 


the 1920s when J. Edgar Hoovers FBI began te take over 


its work for the bosses—was the author of a book put out nearly a | 


century ago ‘called “Strikers, Communists, Tramps and Detectives.” 
Pinkerton’s book said that the whole American strike move- 


ment in the post civil war era was caused by agents of the Paris | 


Commune and the First International, founded by Marx. 
It was a sort of Bible for the first generation of American 
redbaiters. 


| 


; 
! 
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Nothing new in the line of redbaiting has been added since | 


its publication. 
Change a word here and there—change Paris Commune to 


11:00: Music from the theatre— 
Carmen Jones 

Noon: Violin Concerto No, 2— 
Wieniawski 

1:00: Carol Brice, contralto 

2:15: Let's Talk it Over 

4:00: Critics Choice 


| 0:00: Music from the Campus. | 


Columbia Univ. Music Dept. | 
6:00: Behind the Scenes in Music 
7:00: Same as 9 am 


| 8:30: The Attack on Segregation 


; 


| 


Moscow, First International to Cominform—and you'll be surprised | 
how closely Pinkerton’s anti-labor “Strikers, Communists, Tramps | 
and Detectives” resembles the labor-hating brochures put out by the | 


House Un-American Activities Committee or the blacklisting out- 


fit AWare Inc., which the membership of the New York local of the | 


American Federation of Television and Radio Artists has just routed. 
* 


Sengs and Dances Against Speedup 


Speaking of labor organizations, one of the unions that sent 


. * 


greetmgs to the AFL and CIO on the histeric occasion of their | 


merger was Local 343 A.C.M. of A. 
Don't try to figure out what the initials stand for. 


There is no such union in the country. Lecal 343 is the | 


mythical union that fights speedup and company gimmicks to the | 


accompaniment of good singing and dancing in the Broadway mu- 
sical comedy hit Pajama Game. One of its song hits is Hernande’s 


Hideaway. 


2 * 


Dreiser Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary of the death of Theodore Dreiser on 
Dec. 28, 1945 is commemorated in the December issue of the Chi- 
nese literary monthly “World Literature” published in Peking. 

Included in the issue is the letter Dreiser wrote to William 7. 
Foster applying for membership in the Communist Party, 
There is also a tribute to Dreiser by Mike Geld. 


Polis Musicians on Gistrakh 
World's Greatest Violinist—that’s what !. Cartin McKinney, 
music critic of the Philadelphia Daily News said about David 


+ 


Oistrakh’s recital at the Academy of Music on Dec. 5. Oistrakh | 


played the Beethoven D Major Sonata, Prokofieft’s F Minor Sonata, 
Tartinis Devil's Trill Sonata, Eugene Ysaye's unaccompanied Sonata- 
Ballade, No. 3, etc., etc. It was the same program that*he gave at 
Carnegie Hall in his first U.S. appearance a few weeks ago. Mc- 
Kmney wrote: 

“Hew does one go about describing the greatest violinist in the 
world? That’s the problem we face after listening to Oistrakh’s 
recital. A quick poll of some of the prominent musicians in the 
capacity audience produced ne suitable explanation of the Russian’s 
magic. The Philadelphia Orchestra's Eugene Ormandy declared, 
‘Fer the first time in my life. I'm happy I gave up the viclin.’ 
Nerman Carol, an established concert violinist in his own right 
answered. “What can you say? It’s just too much.’ The great cellist, 
Creger Piatigorsky simply shook his head in wonder.” 


U.S.A. | 
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“Gate of [ell (Japanese) Art 


| 


' 
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Crime and Punishment and Jenny) 
Lamour (French) 5th Ave | 

Symphony of Life and In the 
Circus Arena (Russian), Stanley | 

Umberto D (Italian) 50th St. Guild 

Marty, Sutton 

Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Life of Zola, Baronet 


DRAMA 


The Lark, Longacre 

Trouble m Mind by Alice Chil-| 
dress, Greenwich Mews | 

Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, 4th St. 
Theatre 

Inherit the Wind with Paul Muni, 
National 

Bus Stop, Music Box 

Plain and Fancy, Hellinger 

View from the Bridge by Arthur 
Miller, Coronet 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de} 


cies ns 
USA LS JOSEPH NORTH 


At the Tep ef the List 


Still pursuing the question of books this Christmas season I come 
to several writers whose works, in my estimate, stand at the top 
of the list when we hear the songs of peace and good will to men. 
I refer to the working-class authors who write out of their proletarian 
wisdom as crusaders for the people and who have never swerved 
from the cause of us all. 

Here we are at a time when the newspapers 

of the land are filled with the accounts of the 
merger in labor that brought 15,000,000 work- 
ingmen and workingwomen into a central body. 
It is a time when no few know (see the current 
headlines) that the existence of this united body 
will change the life of every single being in 
this land. 

Times being what they are, the public prints 
—save those on the left and a scarce handtful of 
others—have censored out of their columns the 
writings of the man who fought best and 
longest for the unity of labor and who knows more about the 
working-class and its struggles than any living American. 

1 thought of Foster while I stood among the delegates and 
guests at the convention in the Armory when I leafed through the 
the piles of printed materials on the tables. 

I had just finished writing a pamphlet on Foster's life which 
shall shortly be out and 1 was all the more imbued with the thought 
of what wisdom, in life, in the organization of labor, ia politics, 
these delegates and those for whom they speak would gain if 


Foster's works were available to them. 
= ss 


THE BOOK INTERNATIONAL Publishers printed this year— 
“History of the Three Internationals” would have supplied a depth, 
an added dimension to the knowledge of workingmen that would 
help them find their way in today’s maze. And’ I would say this, 
too, to a workingman regardless of his political affiliations. Here . 
is the spokesman for a body of thought, the leader of an American 
political party which has perhaps had more headlines printed about 
it these years than any other entity in our national life. 

Where has the passion for free inquiry “ge Why do not 
Americans go to original sources and discover tor themselves what 
the Marxists think, and then come to their conclusions? Why get 
your information mangled, distorted, aborted through the description 
of Marxist ideas from its enemies, when the truth stands ready in 
such places as the Workers Bookshop at 50 E. 13th Street? 

o * ° 


“THE HISTORY OF THREE INTERNATIONALS” describes 
the organization of workers politically, of the birth and development 
of the First, Second and Third Internationals. It has the same 


wealth of detail which is characteristic of all his works. His books, 


The Negro People in American History, History of the Communist 


| Party in the United States, the Outline History of the Americas, 


The New. Europe and The Twilight of World Capitalism, published 
by International in the past few years, have been translated imto the 
millions of copies in many lands of the world. Fer to read these 
books and to reflect upon them affords a basic education in work- 
ing-class thought and practice. 

It is a measure of the man that he has written these werks 
while the police authority stood literally at his door, eager to 
clamp the handcuffs on and drag him to the court to stand triaf 
with his colleagues in the Smith Act trials. 

They hound him eo his serious illness, and yet he has 
completed his latest book which will appear in several weeks, upon 
his seventy-hfth birthday in February. It has great meaning, teo, 
for our times, for it is “The Outline History of the World Trade 


Union Movement.” 


_ AND AS THIS is written, a copy of Elizabeth Curley Flynn's 
book (Masses and Mainstream) comes to my desk much of which I 
had the privilege to read before. Here is the life story of one whose 
name too is synonymous with the epic struggles of this century. 
The Rebel. Girl about whom millions of American workingmen 
have sung in the words of Joe Hill's song, writes with that lucid, 
warm, straightforward style that many thousands respect and love. 
Like Foster, she is the descendant of Irish immigrants, was reared 
in its tradition and she knows intimately the life of the American 
working-class. The reading and the circulation of her autobiography 
can be a torch in the night. If spread far enough it will help te 
free her from the penitentiary in West Virgmia where she is jailed 


| by the enemies of America labor. Reviews of this book will appear 
in these pages shortly. 


I THINK, TOO, of Steve Nelson, whose work “The Thirteenth 
Juror” (Masses and Mainstream) is, as I have written before, an 
unforgettable memoir of our times. There is much in this book that 
reminds the readers of the work of that great Czech anti-fascist, 
Julius Fucik: its economy of phrase, its luminous honesty, reminds 
me of the lines in the inimitable drawings of the German working- 
class master, Kathe Kollwitz, plain, seemingly artless, which leave 
aa iapact of remarkable power. Shining through its pages, as in 
the other two books mentioned above, is the all-conquering love for 


| humanity. 


And this centenary of Eugene Debs’ birth is a time whea 
every workingman should have a copy of Alexander Trachtenberg’s 
“The Heritage of Gene Debs.” Its selections from Debs’ speeches 
and writings, and Trachtenberg’s illumimating imtroduction, afford 
an understanding of one of America’s foremost labor heroes. 

These authors certainly should be read this season of “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.” For their writings, like their lives, are 


| dedicated to transforming these words into a reality that will en- 


dure beyond the Christmas season. 


Lys. 


et 


Oistrakh to Play for Orchestra Fund Rn: 


PHILADELPHIA.--Soviet vio-;negie Hall for the benefit of the Macbeth, an Hus Auditorium 
linist David Oistrakh will return to N- Y. ype ay Sesscagg ste > pen ed rete : 

“SA ; e w orm three concertos Tiger a tes wi ichae] 
this dip play a selfs wasn with both ensembles. At Carnegie} Redgrave, Helen Haves Theatre 
ance ie benefit Phila-ihe will play the Brahms, Tschai-|C. B. Shaw's A Village Wooing, 
deiphia Orchestra Fund at thejkevaky and Mozart Concerto No., Davenport 3 
Academy of Music, Monday eve-/5. At the Academy ‘of Music he NYC Baliet, City Center 
ning Dec. 19. Two days later he play the Tchaikovsky, Mor-| Katherine 
will perform at New Yerk’s Car-' and Bach No. 2 Theatre 


‘g 
Maurice Becker Art on Exhibit at Hartert 
An exhibition of twenty paint-;Croup, Lobsterman’s Return, Sub- 


ings by Maurice Becker (from way Riders, Maine Sunset, Key 
1916 to 1955) has opened at the West Docks, The Wanderers, Self 
Hartert Galleries, 22 E. 58 St. [Portrait and Back Stage. 

pe reg anagem ene ork, The show runs Dec. 30. 
' /Prehibition Era, Coast Maine, |The gallery ‘is opén daily, 11 to'5 
Dunham, Broadway {Clowns with Dog, Tehuantepec’ p.m. maT . 
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Nice Like in To Hell and Back’ 


By BERNARD BURTON ithe minutes before a boat hits the/gentlemen on an outing. 

It may be too much to demand ach. Men are lost in their own} These are only some of the 
that a mavie be accurate to its last'thoughts and the little talk that|things that “To Hell and Back” 
detail when it purports to be a|there is is carried.on in terse, tight|pretties up. [It’s a far from 
faithful account of real happen-|spurts. Im each case. it was a|some earlier films of the war, like 
ings. But one has a right to ask|solemnm occasion in which hail|“Walk in the Sun” or “The Story 
that such a movie grasp the spirit|fellow jokes would have drawn of GI Joe,” based on the hate 
and essence of the incidents it/angry retorts. : Ernie Pyle’s stories of one com- 
seeks to portray, especially when| Or the movie version of leave|pany in this same Third Division. 
they deal with men at war. in Naples. In the movie it is) Those films put across an idea of 

Fox me, the film “To Hell and really Bella Napoh, with the Gls|the quiet, determmed courage oft 


| on the 


To This Gl, War in Italy Wasn't © 


men #m the face of wars fearful) - 


Back,” starrmg Audie Murphy “ag out for some good, clean a 
se . "| fun. | 

onels) eyes. = fe pe | This wasn't the bombed, starved By comparison, “To Hell and 
failed to live up to this standard. {City that we saw on leave, or the|Back” presents a glamorized horse 
My quarrel is not with Murphy soldiers either: Soldiers on leave|opera version of war from which 
but with the fact that the movie|!70m the front are lonely men,|the impression is left that, sure 
claimed also toetell the story of |™™ who want te forget for a/men get killed but a lot dont, and 
others in the Third Division, in little while, who hungrily seek/outside of that there is nothng so 
eelitels Chie eecites elec errved ac bn PO semblance of warm life, who terrible about it. The picture of 
infantry dogface, and in most ol know that tomorrow they go back wars totally hideous nature is 
es eden adttos pictured in the |'° the dirt and filth and fright.|<bsent. From “To Hell and Back 
story : iSuch men do not behave like ajone does not get the real meaning 
: ‘picture version of crew-cut young)of the definition: “War is Hell.” 


c ° 


diate 


% | 
It sets forth the incidents ing al om 
South African Author Speaks 
brought him the laurels of the rican or ped 
most decorated soldier m U'S. 

history. But they are so cleansed Ad : 

ofthe “horor end “rth sll Qa His Country’s Struggles 
wretchedness of war that the 

battles hit with kttle more than}gy ROOSEVELT WARD, Jr. result of the resistance. He added 
South African author Peter|that the British Colonial office was 


the impact of g guy—bad guy 
westerns. Abrams charged Sunday that cer- spending many sleepless nights 
° 4 ° ° . . . . TY 
In this cinemascope-technicolor tain countries m the United Na-| over the moment when Kenyatta 
version ef war one begins to won- tions were gaining the disrepute of!is to be released. “I don’t think’ 
der why there weren't many more| ‘orld’ le as; kt of have heard the las f Ken. 
S Why Sere Weren a ‘the worlds people as a result of we have heard the last o Ken-, 
Congressional Medals of Honor their vote on the South Atrican|yatta,” he declared. | 
issued, because even Murphy s/ question. Abrams was referring to . ° + : 
exploits lose their real measure. the UN vote which removed dis- Accordirig to Abrams, the strug-' 
‘What Gary Cooper or Randolph cussion of the racialist policies of\g]e for African freedom is taking 
Scott deo = any standard western ‘the Styrdom gevernment off its three forms: I. Overt resistance.| 
seems to differ very lit¥e from agenda. A majority of member! which he likened to the Maquis, 
Murphy $ deeds. countries voted to retam the ques- in France durmg the Nazi eccupa- 
And that's because the whole tion on the agenda but were de-|tion: 2. Underground movements’ 
picture is not there. True, the | feated for lack of the necessary such as boycotts and other actions; 
shying, one by — of Murphy s two-third majority. One more vote/and 3. Passive resistance. He said,| 
buddies are tragic events. But was needed for the majority. The|“No matter what happens today 
— they differ little from SIxX-'U.S., most of the colonial pewers,| or tomorrow, the fight for freedom! 
shooter killimgs in cowboy skit-/Jsrael and some of the Latin Amer- 
paren ee ‘ican countries voted to.remove t 
xXampie: ne scene pictures jtem. a or 
the cvossing of the Volturno river| Abrams, here for a three - week During the ques paring, 


m southern Jtaly. The 15th Regi- visit, was guest speaker before laden en ment et “em 
ment, ‘in which Murphy served,|Theos, an organization of yeun oe | 
. STS ta ane aaa Young | “what could be done in supporting 
was assigned to draw German fire | adylis in St. Phillips Episcopalt hye “EP tee 
while the Seventh Regiment, m Church in Harlem. The voun ihe Alsieen poopie. met 
ee S\the people of the U.S. could be a 


which this writer served, attempt-!c¢ ee ol; tai % : | 
d the ce ‘ng at another poi 4 South Atricen oy elist 1 Set de great influence im assuring that our! 
€ € crossing at anotner pom. tailed pieture of the situation in | 
° ° ' : ; government does not support cole- 

. South Africa, Kenya and other sec-|°>-. . itr 

¢ taamena: rw, nialism.: He added that im his visit 


‘by the African people goes on con-; 
tinuously.” | 


The aim is to show Murphy's tions of the African continent. 


cool bravery on combat patrol, 


He cescribed Africa as the de- 


but in the process, there are'cisive contiment in the world sit- 
glimpses of the crossing by the uation. There is a “even balance 
Seventh. In the film it takes place | of world powers, Abrams _ held, 
on a scenic, sunny day with sol- between the Socialist forces led by 
diers moving out in boats. ithe Soviet Union, the western pow-| 

But that’s not the way this ers headed by the United States 
writer recalls it. The men crossed,and the neutral countries led” by| 


to Washington he found no one’ 


policy in relation to Africa. 


In reply to another question on 
what should children in elementary 
schools be told about Africa, he! 
said the most important thing to 
tell them was that Africa is an 
“important part of our small work 


° > 

holding on to guide wires that had | India. Africa could “tip the scales” and the African people are figh ‘8 
been stretched across the narrow, in any direction, Abrams opined.| -'S for the same thing Americans| 
switling river. Cries of “medic”!He said the objectives of African! tought for at the Boston Tea P at 
andi “somebody help me” filled leaders was to imbue the people| 204 during vour revolution. r ie 
the air as men were shot down or with a greater consciousness of U.S. was born in revohition, he 
lose their hold. the decisive nature of their fight | S2i¢. and should not forget this ~ 
Or there are the scenes of for freedom. They would emerge! "ference to what the African peo- 
amphibious landings. The men in as a greater “bargaining force” in ple are striving to gain. : | 
the movie stand in the landing werld polities he held. When asked about his impres- 
° . e ‘sions of the American Negro, Ab 


boats“heading for the beach while : | 
Abrams, a slight, dark-eyed pine i said he did not think any-; 


they joke and indulge in horse 
play. ure, moved the young audience! one ceuld or should estimate a 
doesn't jibe 


That with my with his soft-spoken poetic descrip-| people following a brief stay but, 
memory of Third Division imva- tion of the struggles of the African| his impression, so far, was that the 
sions, whether on a Higgins boat peoples to oust the colonialist. He}Negro people of the U.S. were 
or LCI. I doubt that there are traced the similiar history of two) “quite similar to my own people.” 
moments ef greater tension than great African leaders, Jomo Ken-| He refused to comment on the sit-, 
mer RRR eS a * yatta of Kenya and Kwama Nk-/vaton m Mississippi and oiher| 


A ‘ruma of the Gold Coast, British'sections and said smilingly, “You 

West Africa. Both have waged an know I am a visitor.” 
all - out fight agamst colonial op-| Abrams also hesitated to com- 
FOR SALE pression, Abrams sakl. Nkruma is| ment on the anti-African best sell 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER, Imported, De-/DOwW Prine Minister of his country/er, “Something of Value” by Reb- 


nue Features including 2 extra keys and }and Jomo Kenyatta has been exiled ert Ruark, but when pressed he 
Aute. Keyboard Tabuister. : , amg en E ; 
$116.60, SPEC. Only $54.95 ia on i [i a remote, barren isle m Kenya.| said, I read as much of the book 


, : 
— ear oe ae ae ae ee }abcames attributed the difference I could stomach—and that was noi 


Sts) One heuer free parking er twe\to the white settlers in Kenya with 
—. an immediate vested interest im the 
MOVING AND STGRAGE profits squeezed out of Kenya's, 

long distance, pickup fertile lands and peoples. He said 


a on ds. B 
Moves. Ch 3 Sn ene™ «Budget that settlers did not exist in the 


MOVING, storage, long distance. expert. | Old Coast to the same extent and 


very much.” 


Thunder,” “Tell Freedom,” and 
the recently relaesed “Mine Bey.” 


Abrams is author of “Path of 


enced piane movers. Wendell, JE €-2000.. made it easier to wim there. ) 

Abrams said the so-called Mau 
Mau arose out of counter-reaction 
ite the terroristic rule ef the colo-| 
nialist bent on maintaining their: 


—_— 


. Many of the things 
feught fer by Kenyatta and others, 
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by lester redney 


MVPs, 3rd Dimension, Mikan’s Mistake 


LETTER FROM H. W. of New York (along with $2 for the 
fund drive) says: “Dear Lester—I believe I read in some paper that 
Al Smith was second to Berra in the MVP vote by one point, but 
that one writer failed to name him anywhere im the first ten. 
Must that not be bigotry without question? And if that writer had 
named him at all, would he not have won? ... Anyway. two votes 
for MVP (Most Valuable Paper!).” eae 


Thanks for the “votes,” H. W. As for the American League 
vote, you ‘are right about one of the writers unaccountably failing 
to nmsention Cleveland's Smith for any of his ten choices, but wrong 
about where Smith finished. Berra finished first all by himself with 
218 points in the voting. Al Kaline, the spectacular Detroit youngster 
who won the league batting title, was second with 201, Smith 
was third one pomt behind at 200. Hence, the failure of the writer 
to mention Smith cost him second place, not first. 


The MVP vote is not by al membership of the writers, 
but by a special committee of eee writers from each of the cities 
in the league. Failure to name Smith among ten choices is incom- 
prehensible. If it isn’t bias agaimst the versatile Negro star, it is 
incredible stupidity about baseball and it can’t be any third thing, 
so the man whe left him off ought to be gently informed that he is 
deemed unfit to take part in the voting any more. 

Se should the National League selector who found no room 
for Duke Snider on his list of ten, which clearly shows lack of 
knowledge of baseball, and if a man obviously has no knowledge of 
baseball what's he doimg on 2 committee of 24 writers to name the 
important and coveted MVP of the league? The 24 are “veteran” 
writers. Apparently one or two are im their dotage. In 1952 when 
Brooklyn relief pitcher Joe Black burled the pitcher-less Dodgers 
to the pennant with fantastic day in, day out relief pitching, there 
was one of the 24 ballots which didn’t list him either. The MVP 
went to Hank Sauer of the Cubs, a dubious choice over either 
Black or Robm Roberts, who won 28 games for the Phils. Another 
uproar with one of these 24 man veteran voting committees came 


re ES Ee nee 


SCOREBO 


_ m 1952 when Gil McDougal of the Yanks got the official “Rookie of 
the Year’ nod over Orestes Mmoso of the White Sox, who had Gil 


beaten on every important statistic. Interestingly, the full mem- 
bership of the baseball writers, I believe 207 strong that year, 
picking the Rookie of the Year for Sportmg News, named Minoso 
overwhelmingly. 

While I personally have no quarrel at all with the selection of 
Berra and Campanella this year, or for that matter the top MVP 
choices of the last several years, it is plain enough that there is 
someithmg net so hot about this 24 man system. Not so much that 
it is snobbish toward younger writers on the face of it, but it 


' obviously nurtures at least a couple of incompetents when plavers 


like Bhack of °52, Snider and Smith of this year are not in some- 
one's first ten. 
Smith, by the way, was-the general choice around the league 


| up to September, when he tailed off. Berra, commenting on the 


vote said “If Smith doesn't slip in September neither me or Kaline 
has a chance. Smith holds that Cleveland club together most of 
the year.” ) 

As for Berra, who played in ne less than 147 games, a staggering 
work load for a catcher, the MVP, as the Yankee front office must 
knew, adds to his bargaining power for a raise. 

. 

REF JULIE MEYER, one of the more articulate officials, eon- 
tinues his pitch for a third official The game, he told the Met. 
Basketball Writers at Leone's Monday, has just run away from the 
two officials, and three could do a much better job. 

Julie got a laugh speaking of what he called the “third dimen- 
sion.” “The game is played on the width of the floor, and the length 
of the floor,” he said, “And now there's a third dimension. The game 
is also being played up in the air, ABOVE the basket.” 

Also present was Boston Coach Red Auerbach, who thinks — 
the Philly Warriors will have nothimg like a runaway, poimting out 
that they have to prove they can wm on the road, “and theyll be 


| on the road plenty.” he said. He leoked for a very close Eastern 


Divisien feursome. As for his Celties, he looked for steady impreve- 
ment as his new backboard helpers, Luseutoff, Hemric, Risen, ad- ¢ 
justed to the Cousy-Macauley-Sharman type of play. | 

John Kundla of the staggering Lakers sighed for the old days 
when he could match up Mikan, Pollard and Mikkelson against thé 
rest of the league and have a big edge. Now Mikan and Pollard 
are gone, and Mikkelson is just getting over off season surgery.* 
As for the mmors about Mikan—general manager of the team— 
coming back to active status, he diseounted it. Anyway, he said, 
George is going to run for Congress from Minneapolis’ Third Distriet. 

I asked John about that later. “The Republicans are running 
him,” he grinned. Is it now a Republican district? “Oh, no,” he 


| said, “The Democrats have it—a strong labor man, the Republicans 


will have a hard time beating him." 

A check shows this is Rep. W. Wier, Democrat-Farmer-Labor, 
an active worker and trade unionst for years, worked in the 
telephone and electrical trades, im theatrical stage lightimg (Stage 
Employes Local Union No. 13), active im the labor movement, 
representative ~of the Central Labor Union of Mimmeapolis, and 
a leading fighter for the $1.25 in the House Labor Committee. 

George is getting a bum steer somewhere letting the party of 
big business try te use his sperts popularity agaimst someone hike 
that. Among ether things, the payimg customers for Laker basketball 
games have considerably more workers and farmers than big busi- 
ness men. | 

Call time out and think it over, big man. 

e 


‘ 


| Journalism Dep't 


A UNITED PRESS story from India covering the visit of Bul- 
ginin and Khruschev contains the following sentece: 

“Bulganin played en the Russia theme of peace through 
friendship, saying it was ‘neeessary fer peace of all peoples .” 

United Press, old kid, speak fer yourself im giving away the 


| theme ef peace and friendship to the Russians. About 150 million 


of us en this side of the ocean hke to think peace and friend- 
ship are American themes too : 


Puerto 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER _ 


Plenty of resentment is 
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expected to be aroused in the Puerto Rican community in 


New York if the prabe into alleged brutality at Wassaic State School, Wassaic, N. Y., is 
called off. Sessions were scheduled for tomorrow and Friday at Wassaic, but Dr. Arthur W. 


Pense, Deputy Commissioner of 
Mental Hygiene, presiding at a 
hearing Friday, said he would 
study the record before deciding 
whether. to call off further ses- 
sions. 

When an investigation of Was- 
saic. was requested of Gov. Harri- 
man last August, he was urged by 
attorney Mark Lane, counsel for a 
group of former inmates, to ap- 
point an independent citizens 
committee to conduct the probe. 
The N. Y. Post and El Diario sup- 
ported the request, taking the posi- 
tion editorially that the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene was not 
the proper agency to investigate 
the charges, for it would only be 
investigating itself . 

The Association for the Help of 
Retarded Children, in its official 
publication, echoed that view- 


point. 


Eight organizations asked that: 


the hearings be public, including 
the Council of Spanish-American 
Organizations, at 1lllth St. and 
Madison Ave., the West Side 
Spanish Committee and the N. Y. 
Civil Liberties Union, But the 
Mental Hygiene Department was 
assigned by Harriman to do the 
job, and sessions were closed to 
press and public. 


MISTREATED 

Reports filtered to the press of 
the: hearings to date show that of 
eight clients of the law firm of 
Lane & Ostrow, 1677 Madison 
Ave., whose release from Wassaic 


had been obtained, the six who 


testified were Puerto Rican or 
Negro. All said they had been 
mistreated, and some told of wit- 
ressing mistreatment of other in- 
mates. : 

One witness accused a doctor, 
a superivsing matron and 13 at- 
tendants of striking him or other 
patients. Three witnesses accused 
18 staff members of brutality. 

Although Wassaic is a -school 
for the mentally defective, the 
hearings have brought out that 
the institution contains two groups. 
One includes the feeble-minded or 
what the personnel of the schoot 
allude to as “the low-grades.” The 
other includes patients who can 
communicate, many of whom are 
normal and far from mentally 
deficient. 

“The significant thing about 
this second group,” said an ob- 
server of the te a whose name 
was withheld, “is that a large pro- 
portion of them are Puerto Rican 
or Negro. They got there usually 
through truancy from school. A 
good part are from- New York. 

“Why did they become truants? 
Because they were taught: little 
or nothing at school. Puerto Ri- 
cans were taught not in their own 
language, but English, which they 
' could not understand, and they 
were shoved along year after year 
without learning to read, until they 


dropped out.” 
IQ CRITERION 


The state considers an Intel- 
ligence Quotient of 80 the border- 
line, and if the state gets its hands 


-_ 


whet On? 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL INSTITUTE, Fund- 
Dance to help maintain our school. Fri- 
day, Dec. 16th at Jefferson School Lounge. 
Entertainment, refreshments. Contr. $1.50. 
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Garment Workers Open Forum 


AFL-CIO Merger 
GEORGE MORRIS 


in a first-hand report on the 
historic convention 


Wednesday, Dec. 14, 6:30 P.M. 


Yugoslav-American Hall 
405 WEST 41 S8T., N.Y.C. 


Auspices: Garment Freedom of Press 
Committee 
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| Just Off the Press! 


Russian Film Festival 
Two Magicolor heads 


“SYMPHONY OF LIFE” 
“CIRCUS ARENA” 


. \) STANLEY 7th Ave., 42 & 41 Sts. 


on children with an IQ of under: 
80 they can land in Wassaic. 

But in the public schools them- 
selves, children, according to the 
Board of Education, must have an 
IQ of under 75 before they are 
assigned to CRMD (Children with 
Retarded Mental Development) 
classes. 

One of the tragic factS revealed 
by the hearings is that once in 
Wassaic, a child may remain until 
he or she is grown before obtaining 
a release—if then. And this is true 
of the apparently normal who were 
placed ee: by the mechanical 
and often callous machinery of 
the Board of Education truancy 
setup, plus that of hospitals such 
as Bellevue, which give IQ tests 
only in English. 

The cruel waste of such prac- 
tices was brought out by one wit- 


Rican, who testified that since his 
rclease was obtained he had been 
earning $50 a week, helping sup- 


Distribution 


(Continued from Page 5) 
tions, what you might call “vig- 
nettes.” 

“Thank you,” said one man 

ravely and courteously, “but 
there is one on the desk inside 
where I can see it. No need to 
take one of these.” He then took 
the trouble to repeat this ex- 
planation to another of the dis- 
tributors who again offered him 
a paper! 

A lanky, youngish delegate 
strode past me without taking 
one of the proferred Daily Work- 
ers, hesitated a step beyond, then 
turned decisively and said ear- 
nestly as- if arguing with some- 
one, “Yes!” and took one. 

Several times someone just 
walking past the Armory -en- 
trance would stop and _ ask, 
“Could I have one of those?” 
We decided it was OK to give 
them copies on this occasion. 

That's about it—except that 
our labor editor George Morris 
later ‘reported. that inside you 
could see lots of Daily Workers 
. opened and being read on lots 
of tables. 


AS THE INCOMING dele- 
gates thinned to a sporadic 
trickle by 10 a.m. and you took 
the few remaining papers and 
hit the subway for the office, 
you hada pretty good feeling. 
You couldn't help reflecting that 
a decade of frantic lies and “of- 
ficial” slander couldn't wipe out 
a lot of deep-down respect for 
the good role played by the 
Daily Worker in the tremendous 
victories for American trade 
unionism, respect by people who 
may disagree with us in many 
other things, though, you are 


think they do. 

You felt good about so many 
delegates who perhaps had never 
seen the paper, only heard of 
it, taking a look at it and judg- 
ing for themselves what it stood 
for. You felt a moment of horror 
thinking how this distribution 
could so easily not have hap- 
pened, and you felt fervent grati- 
tude to those who thought of 
it, planned it, and made it pos- 
sible. 
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I Speak My Own 
Piece 
By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
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ness at the hearings, a Puerto, 


certain, not as much as they | 


port his- family. He said he was 
vice-president of an athletic club 
in his community, an active mem- 
ber of the East Harlem Protestant 
parish, and was active in serving 
to get Puerto Rican voters to reg- 
ister. 

WIDE AGE RANGE 

The 4,300 patients in Wassaic 
range from babies a few days old 
to persons over 90, it was said. 

Among the six clients of attor- 
neys Lane and Seymour Ostrow 
who testified, the first to be re- 
leased from the_ institution had 
submitted to tests by the North 
Side Center for Child Develop- 
ment, with which Dr. Kenneth 
Clark is\ associated. Tests showed 
he had a reading score of 6.6 
(above sixth grade), and an IQ of 
80, and testimony introduced 
from medical opinion at the school 
was that the tests ruled out an 
past mental defectiveness as well 
as present. 

The youth had been at Wassaic 
42 vears. This meant that the only 
thing resembling education he had 
had during that time was geared 
to the feeble-minded, such ascut- 
ting out paper dolls. 


An older woman witness patient 
testified about another, now. 18 
and out on “parole,” who is al- 
lowed to work as a domestic out- 
side the institution but is still de- 
nied her release. The 18-year-old 
was brought into Wassaic when 
three months old. 


Bi-State Body 
Seen Periling 
Dock Job Pact 


Officers of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association rep- 
resenting the dock workers, and 
the N. Y. Shipping Association, 


been subpenaed to appear today 
before the Bi-State Waterfront 
Commission in a probe of a new 
hiring agreement worked out last 
week by the union and shippers. 

Capt. William V. Bradley, ILA 
president, on Monday told the 
unofficial Citizens | Waterfront 
Committee, which is hearing the 
union’s complaints against the 
commission, that the bi-state body 
“probably would upset” the agree- 
ment. 

Bradley said he and other union 
leaders had been called before the 
commission Monday to explain the 
new “clarification” accord. He said 
the commission wanted the agree- 
ment explained so it could rule on 
its legality under the New York- 
New Jersey Waterfront Compact. 

The agreement provides a clari- 
fication of the “notify” clause of 
the port-wide collective bargaining 
contract. Under an arrangement 
announced last week, employers 
must notify the union local in 
the vicinity of their docks when 
they want extra. gangs of long- 
shoremen. The local submits a list 


ployer chooses the men from that 
roster. The selected gangs then 
would report to the nearest Water- 
front Commission hiring hall for 
validation. 

Capt. Bradley said it seems the 
commission is “going to try to 
upset the good work we have 
done.” 


Rayburn 


(Continued from Page 1) 
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2 
Big Ford Fund 

. * 
Given Private 

s * 

Institutions 

The Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced plans to distribute $500,- 


000,000 to 4,157 colleges in the 
next 18 months. 


The funds were earmarked as 
follows: 


$210,000,000 to 615 privately 
supported liberal arts and science 
colleges and universities to help 
raise teachers’ salaries. 


$200,000,000 to approximately 
3,500 privately supported hospitals 
to help them improve and extend 
their services. | 

- $90,000,000 for privately sup- 
ported medical schools to help 


them strengthen their instruction 
fatilities. 

_ These funds represent endow- 
ments, and the actual yearly ex- 
penditure would be the interest 
yield by the endowments, 


Brazil May Sell 


Cotton to China 


RIO DE JANEIRO, Dec. 13. 
~The Bank of Brazil says the 
U. S. surplus cotton disposal 
program is “creating serious dif- 
ficulties” ‘for Brazil and other 
countries where cotton is 2 basic 
export product. 

The bank's export bureau Says 


that with the U. S. scheduled 
to dispose of nearly 1,000,000 
bales ef surplus cotton in world 
markets next month, it may prove 
“good business” to start ship- 


ping Brazilian cotton to China. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
to rally us to action. 

The whole vicious program 
against Negroes in the South will 
without doubt lead to further vio- 
lence and pressure against organ- 
ized labor. One of the biggest jobs 
ahead for this consolidated labor 
movement is to organize the un- 
same in the South. Recent de- 
velopments of lawlessness and op- 
pisition to voting and desegrega- 
tion of education make it clear that 
ye any labor must insist not 
only on organizing in the South 
but must jnsist that it be done 
throughout the’ South on a com- 
plete integrated basis without any 
compromise in the slightest detail 
to the segregated policies preval- 
ent in areas of the South. 

. 


THE NEGRO in the South has 
refused to compromise on the ques- 
ion of racial segregation in public 
‘education and other public facili- 
ities. Organized. labor must refuse 


to compromise in its organizing 
even in the South. Between the 


two, we can rally other good forces 
of the South to the end that justice 
prevail. 

However, the inability of the 
U.S. Department of Justice to bring 
to justice those guilty of denying 
constitutionally protected rights to 
Negroes in the South points up 
the need for adequate Federal 
legislation to protect all of us in 
the exercise of our rights through- 
out the South. In other words, we 
must have Federal protection of 
‘the right to live, to speak out, to 
organize, and to insist upon our 
constitutionally protected rights. 

States such as Mississippi have 
demonstrated their unwillingness as 
well as inability to protect. these 
rights. Therefore, we must use our 


and a strengthening of the Federal 
Civil Rights Statutes as a bulwark 


every day work. 
We must, in addition, insist up- 


and other facilities which will pre- 
vent Federal money from being 
used to continue segregation in 
—— to the law of the land. 

t should also be noted that this 
vicious anti-Negro program extends 
to white citizens who dare to 
speak out for justice for Negroes. 
It is highly significant that in many 
areas of t eep South organized 


he favored a proposed stepup in 
military spending. He said world 
‘conditions are “mighty bad.” 

2. Forecast a Democratic vic- 
tory in 31956, regardless of who 
the Presidential candidates are. 

3. Endorsed. continued “sub- 


labor is bein —— in the same 
position as the Negro. 
* 


IN THIS GREAT expansion of 
bringing new industries into the 
South, organized labor has a more 


Thurgood Marshall's Speech’ 


ed are not only organized on a 
completely non-racial basis but 
that the communities surrounding 
these plants are run in a democratic 
fashion which today means, accord- 
ing to the law of the land, the ab- 
sence of racial segregation. Any- 
thing short of this will Tens 
mean that the expansion program 
the South will become a further 
example of extended racial discrim- 
ination on an even larger = scale. 
At this late date, it goes without 
saying that organized labor has a 
terrific stake in vigorously oppos- 
ing racial segregation in commu- 
nity life whether it be in the North 
or South. 

Despite all of the organized op- 
position to desegregation, it is im- 
portant to remember that the solid 
South is broken for the first time 
on the question of race. As of to- 
day, twelve of the seventeen South- 
ern states are now admitting Ne- 
groes to graduate and professional 
schools. Some thitry-odd private 
univerisities of the South have 
opened their doors to Negroes and 
‘it is just a short matter of time 
until all will be opened up. 

© ? 


IT IS ALSO WORTHY of note 


that on the elementary and high 
school levels portions of eight of 
the seventeen Southern states and 


'the District of Columbia have mov- 


ed toward integration of public 
schools and this has been accomp- 
lished in less than two years. This 


is the type of program that has 
solidified the unreconstructed areas 


. . 
which are now more determined 
than ever to do everything possible 


to prevent integration of public 
schools. 


combined strength to secure from|found that man 
Congress adequate anti-lynching 
legislation, anti-poll tax legislation 


against unprovoked violence in our 


u 


In the latest drive toward de- 


‘Segregation as a result of recent 


Supreme Court decision we have 

of the good peo- 
ple of the South are either afraid 
or unwilling to oppose the pro- 
segregationist groups. We find that 
most of the Southern press is 
against integration of public 
schools. We find that church or- 
ganizations for the most part will 


on strong FEPC legislation and! go no further than to merely adopt 
necessary safeguards in Federal! innocuous resolutions in favor of 


appropriations in schools, housing 


desegregation. 

If the desegregation job is to be 
done, it will have to be done on 
the local level. If we are to be suc- 
cessful in this task we will need 
more than ever betore the support 
of organizations such as those here 
represented who are in a position 
to transform resdlutions into action 
a oar on the local level. 

e type of diehard opposition 
now being built up in South 
will ndt disappear overnight and 
we cannot blow it away. It will only 
be removed by intelligent, coop- 
erative leadership of those Ameri- 
cans who have more at stake than 


important task than ever before in|others. Together we can do the 


‘stantial” spending on: foreign aid. seeing to it that the plants involv-’ job. 


